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PREFACE. 


The first ot the two Sections^ of which the follow¬ 
ing work consists, was prbited a shoi*t time since 
as a rapid critique on Mr. Riches Memoir, in a 
respectable Review of the day. More profound 
and continued reflection on tlie interesting sub¬ 
jects discussed tn his volume gave birth to tlie 
extended astronomical and mythological investi¬ 
gations in the subsequent Section. Their intimate 
connection with the history of the first ages of tlie 
post-diluvian world, and the earliest dawn of the 
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arts aud* sciences in •Asia, will, I tfust, secure 
them a ItiTourahle reception anionj;c those ieadei*s 
who are in tlie habit of cultivating' this kind of 
antiquarian research, especially in its abstnisest 
path, Oriental ASTRONOMY, . i 

On the old disputed question, whether the As¬ 
syrians or Egyptians were the elder race ofiustro- 

ooinei's, althuui^h I have not presumed to ^ivcta 

* 

decided opinion, yet, in thtj course of these Obser- 

4' 

vations, I there will, I fear, * be Ibundr^an eyident 
leaninfiit towards the well-known assertion of Cicero 
in iayour of the former, expressed in fids treatise 
Be^Divinatione, and founded on the very reason 
assigned by that great orator and philosopher, viz* 
the almost boundless extent of the,plain of Hhiuar, 
and the uuiuteiTiipted view of the nocturnal hea¬ 
vens, which its inhabitants must have enjoyed in 
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timt clear atmosphere aiid^hcaiitifuJ climate.^ The 
passage is m follows: ^^^ Pnncipio AssvRir, propter 
planitieiii inaguitndiueiitc]iie regioiium quos iiicole- 
baut, ciiin cceium ex oiniii parte pateos et apertnm 
intiierentun trajectiones niotiisque stellamm ob- 
servarufit*.** 

^ ' I I t. 44i* 

'Whatever concerns the gmgraph^ of this cel^ 
brated region of Asia has tieen so nearhp exiiaust- 

■■ V 

ed by Major Renuel in his elaborate work on He¬ 
rodotus, that little can be expected to l»e added to 
its iiistrnotive details. We must wait with pa¬ 
tience the result of farther inquiries’by Mr. Rich 
and other Asiatic travellei-s, altliongh tbr reasons 
hereafter submitted to the reader there is no great 
probability of success attending them, at least ac- 

■r ’ i f, 1. • 

^ ’ —-= .1 • • - I ^ L , , ^ V I : jl J - j ■ ' ■ 

i JPe niifiii.UtK Cutdi.:17^. M ^ -7 .., 
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cording ' to< the presentf^eueraily; received aotious 
of -thh site and enceinte of ancient Babvioii.( J?or, 
vast as was the circiimfereiice of its mighty walls, 
and indelible as one would imagine were the lines 
of their demarcatidii, yet in the following pages it 
will be read with astonishmeut, that Mr, Rich, after 
the minutest investigation, could find no traces of 
them. I sJiall cite on this subject his own decisive 
expressions* , 

;iU P ' 

** I have uot been fortunate enough to discover ■ 
tlie'least trace of them (the walls) in any part of 
the mins at Hellah, which is rather an iinaccoiinN 
able’circmristance, considering that* they survived 
the final Tiiuf of the town, long after which they 
served as an iuclosiu*e for a park^ in which compara> 
tivcly perfect state, St. Jerome infortns us, they re¬ 
mained in his time. Nor can the depredations sub- 
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seqiiently comniitled upon them in the building of 
Hellali» and other similar places, satisfactorily ac^ 
count for their having totally disapp€€a‘e€l: fori 
though it is evident they would have been the fii’st 
object to attract the attention of those who search¬ 
ed after bricks, yet, when they had been thoroujgh- 
ly dilapidated, the mass of rubbish, wlitck most 
probably foniied the heart or substance of them, 
togetiier with the very deep ditch, would alone 
have left traces siitHcieutly nianifest at the present 
day” p. 44. h I *>:. 

The accumulation of soil, howevei’i trom perpe¬ 
tual iiiundatious of the river, when its ^uibai^- 
ments Itad ouce been stiifered to go to decay,^ and 
the Euphrates ' itself having-perhaps altered its 
course during the revoliitiou of so many ages, may, 
in some degree, accoimt for this disappeanuice of 
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the H'filJs ill a country, which ongtnallyi was little 
bettei^ tjiau a vast iiiui'afi^s. W hat iiidefatig'ablc 
labour, tUcretbrej what unwearied toil, must the 
fabricators of tliese stiipeudous works have uiidei'- 
g^one, to coustruct, on auch a soil^ such iiuiuensc 
edifices ? To such tiiil the labour of erecting the 
pyramids appears trifling—hut I will not anticipate 
tlie reflections which will naturally and more for¬ 
cibly suggest themselves after a pemsal of their 
unequalled efforts in arcbitectiu'e, detailed in the 
following pages. 

Wiiile the reader is engaged w ith Major Rennel 
in the geographical survey of Babylon, uud in 
measuriug the reinaius of these gigantic fabrics, he 
may not be displeased, perhaps, to have near him 
a publication like the present, that goes pretty 
much at large into the history and progress in 
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science of the wonderful race i who gave them 
being. Their liigJi advance in chemicai knowledge, 
in pardcuJar, tlioiigli iiTifortimately applied to pro¬ 
mote the purposes of a degrading snperstidon, the 
8ahian will imdonbtediy excite* his 

admiradou and surprise. t j 

J-. -;y, 

-oFrom thi5 ability of die Cbaldtpans to ejteettte, as 
well as to phm, the great works under considera¬ 
tion, it would seem they were a race not less vigors 
ous in hodihf tlian in mental capacity; and on this 
head Major ReniieJ judiciously remarks, diat 
" from the great w eight of the bricks, it may be 
interred that the W'orknien were very strong, able- 
bodied, meu.'* 

Though these pages are intended principally for 
tile eye of the mtronomer and mythologht, yet I 
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should hope they may eoutain matter not wholly 
iminteresting to other classes of readers. To the 
real judg^e aad lover of classical antiquities, I need 
make no apology for having entered thus largely 
into mythological details; for he well knows the 
truth of the position advanced in the beginning of 
this Preface, that, in respect to these veiy' early 
periods of the world, all that remains of genuine 
history, except that contained to the sacred an¬ 
nals, is only to be obtained through the mazes ul‘ 
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OBSERVATIONS, 

^C. 


SECTION L 

The thene Rrt^i precesU eten tht *itt ^amient But^hn fmm being aent* 

amrtaintd; hui the moBt prohabh hypotkesiA fixiA H til and ttiaf Hella^ oti {kt 
EuphwieA; the aTgufaeni^ m Tthleh ^ktii h^pothtsk h Jhundfd. The whi»lt comity tto^ 
calkd Irak, ome fufttom for its fertiHiy ond poptdaiiQng bnt noKJbr the mmt jwrf a h&rrm 
swtnripy desert.—Summary flesrripiiou of Tkthylon and its edifictSf frOFfk ancient elassicai au- 
titon. —T/itf asxried exieftt if tU ma/h sup}>oiieii, by Major Renneit to be an ernggemtiofij arcing 
to a mistakfi^ ttoikn of iAe true standard f the Greek ttadimn . —The account* &f these ruim as 
given by modern travtilers, tiAq have successively visited them previouEty to Mr* High. Kau- 
i4'oLF| Della (/^alle, NeebcuRp Otteb^ D'Ati ville^ Beauchamp. Their d&icriptiomjn 
general (onfirm and illustmte the classical account* of themt particularly in respect fo the form 
and elevation if the Temple of BetuSi and its being constructed to face the OAii&i?ffAL points ; 
tie tivo sorts <f brickst and rOBNACB-BAKBUp uaeiJ in the ron^rudion f that 

Temple f and the massy malls; as^ also, their being painted di^rtnt calourSf and adorned with 
portraits of men and betisis.^The investigation* of 3fr- Ili CK are ncm comtnenced, in consider'^ 
able ddaiL— fits description of the touniry extending between Bagdad and HetlaL~His 
account rf the ruinous mound named Ambah ; —cf a second, culled Ka:3R ;.— if the Tttin 

denominated Dell A VaLLe'sj— am/ ^ the Bibs Nemroud.— Concluding r^eciiotts. 

W £ s^liall cease to wonder at the various and often discordant accounts 
that have been given of the celebrated r u ins winch form the subject of Mr. 
Riches Memoir, when we consider tlmt a period of nearly four thousand 
years has rolled away since the first construction of the &u|>erb metropolis 
whose nante ttiey bear; and that, even in the time of the FartJiian mo^ 
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narchy (according to St. Jerome* on the IStb chapter of Isaiah) it was 
reduced to such a state of decay; that its wahs included only a park 
where the kings of that dynasty were accustomed to take the diversion of 
the cliace. Within their circumference, according to the terrible tlcnun- 
ciation in Isaiah, desolation had long fixed her gloomy reign, and Baby¬ 
lon, tlie gion/ of IcingdomH, the hcauti/ of the Chaldee$‘ ^iceliena/, was 
then become the habitation of the tsiild l/ettJtU of the desert. Well, indeed 
may the glory of tins renowned place be said to have departed, when even 
tts site cannot, wjth precision, be ascertained; and when the antiquary 
and the traveller are alike bewildered amid tlic perplexity of their re¬ 
searches. Mr. Rich, however, seems to have made up his mind in this 
resj^ct, convinced by the forcible statements and sound arguments of 
Major Rennel, in his valuable work on the Geography of Herodotus, that 
tlie actual site of' thow ruins is in the environs of Hella, a town simated 
on the Euphrates, built out of its ruins in tlie tenth century, and distant 
about forty-eight miles from Bagdad. 

A ir latitude of the place, as given by 

Abulf^a, Ebn liaukal, Ednsi, and other oriental geographers, compared 
with the sUuation of Babylon, as recorded by classical writeis *; 2nd, the 
stupendous magnitude and extent of fhe mins at and near Bella; Srd, its 
nei^bourliood to the bituminous fountains of Bis, or HiVf, mentioned 
by Herodotus as being only eight days journey above it, of which viscid 
substance such immense quantities were necessary in the constmetion of 
a city whose towers, whose temples, and whose palaces, were built of 


NieUnhr bu .nd .omp.n.1 tbeir diHe»dl accoPMl*. ai.<i fi.«i tbal bUlu.b at 2av 

t It« ^.aa^l«l U by b.t .. ih. city af (I.t (Hbkt) b ibal di.liac. 

elk. a»H>a..d* ,a «phAlt.c pr«dactin«, tb.ra ,k. d.nbi of ,ho comiptioa «f tbe b 

bv Ibe F^at, or EupLralos, «i p. w. d«™hu,g the coorie. uf d.At rivor fren, iu i. 

Atmeudt, to lU dHui into the Penuui tjulph, ’* 
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URJCK dried in the sun^ or bahed in the furnace; aiid 4 th, the considera¬ 
tion of the whole suirounding district having been, for immemorial ages, 
and even at this daj, distinguished by the name of Bahet. Elm Haukal, 
who flourished In the tenth century, \mtes thus: “ Babjjl is a small vil¬ 
lage, but the most ancient spot In all Irak. The whole region is denomi¬ 
nated Babel trom this place. The Kingis of Canaan [he means Chal¬ 
dea] rerided there i and mins of great edifices still remain*,” Niebuhr, 
the intelligent traveller, and tfio present explorer of these ruins, attest 
that it still bears its ancient denomination. 

It may be remarked, that in scarcely any district of Asia have so many 
great cities been erected as in this favored region, termed by the Arabiiins 
Irak, those cities Imving sprung up, according as Uie Persian, Greek, 
and Islamite, con<[uerors successively became masters of the country. 
The abundance and fertility induced by the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
by a thousand canals, {many of them now dried up), but especially by 
tlie greiit canal called the Nahr-malka, or Jiuvlus regtmi, which Irad 
been the labor of so many kings, and had for its object to join together 
those two great rivers, made it the clioscn seat of princely domination. 
When properly irrigated and cultivated by human industry, this Mesopo¬ 
tamian region, which is now, for the most part, a barren desert full of 
lakes and momsses, and inhabited by savage Arabian hordes, must have 
been uncommonly productive. But the exactions of an eastern despotic 
government have paralyzed the labours of the husbandman, and will pro¬ 
bably long prevent the return of that abundance wliich was indispetisibly 


• Ebn llaukai, tfanskleil by Ouielry, page 70, Tliis T^lnable additioii to aur ojienlul treiiunes 
in ib(r i^D^ptutal liue was pre#«ai«l to the pablic by the leanied traDsiator ui tbe year 1800: an it 
lit his elaborate preface hfr bnii proved it to be the source urhence AbulTeda^ Lhe Nlitiian j^eogrupher^ 
and ullifr urieutaS writers of thul claas, deiii ed iniiiiy valuiihte nmteiiaU for tllpir reaprrtive works. 
lldSa ia not mentronecl by lilm, for ill fad it was not hniit until the 4£Kilii year of the or A.D. 

110] I wlieu be bad been dead above half a ceuluiy* 

B 2 
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necessary, when its (jopulation was immense, and its cities extensive and 
numerous. Among those that once raised tlieir august summits ou these 
plaius, may justly be mentioned Selkucia, built by Selcucus Nicator 
as the rival ot Babylon ; Ctesiphon, memorable for the magnificent pa¬ 
lace called Tack-Kesra, or the tlirone of the mighty Cbosr^s, built by 
Nushirv-an in the 6ili century*; and the more modern, but far-famed, 
cities ot Bagdad and Bassora. The greater part of tiic massy materials 
with wluch these cities were constructed vvem, it is evident, biiuglit fmm 
the ruined towers and plundered palaces of Babylon; the bricks being of 
the exact size, imprinted witli the same ebameters, and having imdergone 
the operation of an intense fire. It ought thereibre to excite our wonder, 

that such ampft, rather than such sandy, remains of that proud canital at 
this day exist. * 

To do justice to our author's Memoir, ue shaU present the reader uitli a 
sunmiary sketch tram Herodotus, but without wholly neglecting the ac- 
counts of Diodorus Siculus ami Stmlm, of the situatiou, maguitodc, and 
extent, ot this vast metropolis, and then consider how far the ruins ex¬ 
plored by Mr. iticii witli such peiseveriag assiduity, correspoud with 
tliose ancient accouuts, in regard to their diniensious, their internal ar- 

rangemeiih and the antiquities occasionally dug out of their subterraneous 
recesses. 


Bxbylok was situated in a plain of vast extent, and bisected by the 
noble river Euplirales, at this place (accordmg to Strabo) a/«i*4 in 
breadth, bat according to Diodonis/„r/a»g,-a disparity, hv the 
tray, too great to be reconciled I Over this river was thrown a bridge of 
iiiassy masOTry. strongly compacted with iron and lead, by which the 
wo sides ot the city were eomiccted; and tl.e embankments on each side 
lo restrain its current were lofty, and liiniicd of the same durable iiiateiiaj. 


* Elm p. 351. Sfe u Irt3, at p. 28B. 




as the walls of the city. Tlie city itself is represented t)y Herodotus to 
have hecu a perfect st|uaric, enclosed by a wall in circumference four 
hundred and eighty furlongs*. It is stated to have abounded in houses 
three or four stories in height^ and to have been regularly divided into 
streets, running parallel to each other, with transverse avenues oecasionally 
opening to the river. It was surrounded wifo a wide and deep trench, 
the earth dug out of which was fonned into square bricks and baked in 
a furnace. With these, cemented ttigether with heated bitumen^ inter¬ 
mixed with reeds to bind the viscid mass, the sides of the trenches were 
lined, and of the same solid matenals tlie walls of the vast diniensioM 
above described were formed. At certain regular distances on tliem, 
watch-towers xvere elected, and below they w'ere divided and adorned 
with a hundred massy gates of brass. 

In the centre of each of the grand divisions of the city, a stupendous 
public fabric was erected. In one (the eastern side, as Renncl conjec¬ 
tures) stood llie temple of Belus; in the other (or western division) in a 
large and strongly fortified inclosure, the royal palace, intended, doubtless, 
for defence as w'ell as for ornament. Tlie temple of Belus was a square pile, 
on each side of the extent of tw’o furlongs. The tower erected in its 
centre was a fodong in breadth, and as much in height, the latter of which 
(taking the forlong at only 500 feet) is enormous, being higher, by 20 feet, 
than the great pyramid of IMemphis, whose altitude ivas taken by Greavas. 
On tins tower, as a base, seven other loft}^ towers were erected in regular 
succession ; and the whole was crowned, accortiing to Diodorus, with a 
braaeii statue of the god Belus, 40 feel higii! The palace, intended also 


* Tilia i^DEDputstkrip uccontili" ta tbe |iTeaum^dlcHgtb of Lhe suicknt sLiidiump givpi 5ucb « 
urea for Hu? nWy, (imt io Msyttr kf?uucl, ilinti nboat ® tiniea tljft 

urea of London!!) thut error luav ren^oniiblv be to have Lere utept into the tent^or Mie 

of the htailiuni mistjukeii; bitL thi^ luuttrr hhaJl U? uouhidercHl presenlJy, 
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fls 3 was 6rccte(l on an 3T6 e a miJo and a lialf square, and was 

surrounded with three vast circular walls, vvliieh, as we are informed by 
Diodorus Siculus, were ornamented with sculptured animals resembling 
life, richly painted in their natural colours on the bricks of which they 
were composed, and aftfr&ardi burnt in. This may be mentioned as 
nearly the earliest specimen of enamellmg on record. Indeed, it was 
scarcely possible for a nation, who were so well practised in the burning 
of bricks even to a litreous hardness, to have been ignorant of this fine 
art; and that they could also mgrai:^ upon them, is evident (were such 
evidence wanting) from the characters at this day sculptured upon those 
that have been dug up and brougl^t to Europe, two of whicii jire pre- 
seived in the British Museum. On the far*famed hanging gardens, anti 
the subterraneous vault or tunnel constructed by Semiramis or Nitocris, 
or the founder of Babylon, whoever he was, there is no necessity to dilate, 
as every trace of them, except what the idle fancy of traveller lias sur¬ 
mised, must long since have disappeared; hut such, in its genera! outline, 
was the juichtv Babtlok*! 

Exaggerated as appear to l>e the statements of Herodotus coiiccnung 
the extent of the walls ot Babylon, yet have the descriptions of tlic cities 
and people of Asia in the venerable volume of the Father of History been 
found by scholars, in tlreir eastern antiquarian researches, so fTe{[uent]y 
verified, that wc are willing, with our gi^eat English geographer mentioned 
above, to impute either to the errors of transcribers, or to sonic mistaken 
notions of the length of the GrteJc stade by which his computations are re¬ 
gulated, what, in his generally correct page, seems to militate against trutfi 
and probabiliy. To settle the point, both D^Anville and himself have 
employed their erudition, and exerted the utmost acumen of tlielr genius: 
and, without entering into unneccssaiy detail, it will be sufficient for us if, 


p. 13H. 


* S« Hwodotui, Clio, cap, ?a. et tr^.; Dice!. Sic. lib. ji, p. 120,13] ; Stnibo. lib 
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with the latter, we lake the stade at 500 English feet, which is the result 
of liis investigation in the second section of his work. But even on this 
reducetl scale, he considers the uumters in Herodotus as beyond all ra¬ 
tional beliet^ and thinks it safer to adopt the account of Dlodonis, w^hich 
states the circumference of the exterior walls at 360 stadia, and gives lo 
the space inclosed an area of between 70 and 80 square miles. Still he 
judiciously contends, that this area could never have been fillet! up with 
houses closely built, and fuUy stocked with inhabitants, as European cldcs 
arc; but must have been laid out in tlie way in which most Asiatic cities 
arc planned—in large gardens, public squares, and reservoirs of water, 
and inhabited by a population very disproportionate to so vast an inclo¬ 
sure. Nature herself has fixed boundaries to the extent of great capitals. 
The wants of a people as numerous as such limits would admit (amount¬ 
ing to some millions) could not be provided for in a situation like that of 
Babylon, which could comniancl tio supplies by sea, and was neither ao 
quainted with the best modes of land conveyance, nor possessed any very 
conunodioua inland navlgatioii. Consequently the price of provisions and 
necessaries of all kinds must, in such a place, have been raised to an ex¬ 
travagant pitch, and that price, increasing witli the Lncrcaslng multitude 
of iuliabitants, must have given birth to incalculable evils*. 

The reader has now been presented with a slight sketch of wliat Uie 
magnificent city of Babylon was in its meridian splendour—titat city, the 
actual founder of which (if it was not Nimrod, sometimes denominated 
Belus) is not known, but which, according to history, was enlarged by Se- 
miramis, and still farther enlarged, adorned, and fortified, by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. So vast a prodigy as Babylon in ruins, which was its state so 
early as Uie period in which the Parthian monarchy was in the zenith of 
its gloiy, could not fail of attracting the attention of Uie scientific travel- 


* D'AnviUr'i EuphiralirA and Tigris^ p. IB ^ und EtrtiDel on the lieagnipL) of Herodohu, p, 
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Icr. 'ro omit more ancient visitors of the scene of these renowned mins, 
in 3574, Raowolp, a German pli 3 ’sician, went to explore diemi and, 
imagining that he had found them at Felugia, a town on the Euphrates, 
bvo days^ journey above Hclla, he wltli great confidence points out tlie 
bridge, witli its arches, (which could not be used in its construction—the 
Babylouians having been ignorant of the arch, and no traces of it being 
to be found at Hclla), the Palace, and the Tower of Babel, and other 
distiiiguishcd monuments of its former grandeur. The next traveller into 
these parts, witli the same view, was Piet no Della Valle, who, in 
1616, examined them more minutely and leisurely, at the place where 
Eastern tradition had for ages fixed them—at and near Hella, and in tiie 
district expressly called Babel. His account is interesting and instructive, 
and he lias the merit of having established, as far as the distance and dc» 
vastation of time will admit of proof, the fiict of these ruins being at least 
a part of the actual iiimains of the great city. 

in the midst of a sasi mid 1ml 1511^,^ Ibh wrilpr, " about i quaTter of q from ihv 

EoplimteSj appL-ar« a hifup of mined JLke m hugt aumutaiitt tlie tnateriub of vshlch are $0 

coofoundeil iogcllier* that one konwa not what to nmlie of it. Its figure is sqkMir«, and it rises In forui 
of ■ (PWpr or iiTramid, tnlh foiir fronts^ which Hnswer to tbc four quartern of Ibe hut it 

■eelll6 iDJiBerfrool north lo siouLh tiuji frani Ui imd [s^ ms Adras I coohJ judge by my 
It, ■ lar^ fjurtricr of a Jeague- ll> nihialioii qad form correspond with that |pyTBluiil which 
ralb iht tower of Belus.'^*'liej|>ht of ihia mountum of rtiin^ Is not In eveiy part ctpiib 
but exceeds the highest |]alace Id Naples: it b a mU-shapen mus)^ wlierem there li do appeaitmce of 
re^imzity ; in some phices it io sharp pDiiiK and iDaccessihk: in others Jt ia soioolher 

and of easier accent: ihrn: are also traces of tonent-i from the sununlt to tlie bas^ t-mused by vitikiil 
It 13 huill wkb large anil thick bricks^ as t carefully oLsenred, hni^ing caused ei^ 
ca^^tions to he made in several phict^s fnf itiqt ptir^Ni^; bul ihry do not appear In have been burned, 
but dried in the soiip which h cxlreiiiely hoi in lho»e party,! These suii-biiltcd brkksj in who^c suti- 
stance were niixc’d bruised rtvdo nod and which were lijid Iq cky mortar^ compose the great 

iiaiii of tbc buikiLngk hut oUier hneks were also |ierccivi^d a I ccFtaio iDlervab. especial! v where the 
NlToa^st battrpssei stood, of the same si^e, hut bunuzd in the kib. and set in good lime and biiumen*/' 


* Della Valleys Tmvcb» vul, ii. ItL 17 - 
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This amdijitig pile, which resembles the mighty tower in question in 
50 many points as scarcely to leave a doubt in the mind of its being the 
identical one described by Herodotus, and other classical writers of anti¬ 
quity, is known to tiie natives, according to Mr. Rich, (p. £8 of this 
Memoir) by the name of Mujelibe, meaning overtumed, as the Extern 
writers say Bahe! was by a tempest from Heaven. From Ddlti Valle's 
discovery and description of it, it is generally called Della Valle’s Rum, 
which the reader will please to bear in mind, as it will Irequeotly be so 
denominated in the course of this extended investigation. 

llie next traveller to the banks of the Euphrates was M. Niebuhr, and 
from that gentleman’s acknowleilgcd erudition, and his acuteness in ex¬ 
amining subjects of Asiatic antiquity, it is to be regretted that he passed 
so rapidly, in his route to Bagdad, through those celebrated remaiirs of 
Babylonian grandeur. It is well known, however, with how many ob¬ 
stacles, from the jealous suspicion as well as open hostility of the present 
possessors of those renowned regions, the European traveller, when unat¬ 
tended by a proper escort, has to contend. Such was the case with the 
learned Dane, whose description of the ruins is of a very general nature; 
although he confirms all that Della Valle has related respecting the im¬ 
mensity of the piles of ruin scattered over the wide plain of Hella, and 
the continual excavation of the ground for the bricks, of a foot sgwore, 
which formed the foundation of the wails and structures of ancient Ba¬ 
bylon, These, it has been observed, are on the Eastern side of the river; 
but Niebuhr also mentions a stupendous fabric* which he visited, about 
six miles below Hella, on the western side, called by the natives Birs 
Nemroud^ Apprehensions of danger from the menacing Arabs who 
watched him, prevented his taking the dimensions of this hitherto little 
noticed mass of ruins, denominated, by the Jews settled in the neighbour- 


« NkbuliT^i^ Tnvcls^ val. ib p. 
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hood, the prison of Nebuchadncafzar ; but more probably, as D’Anville 
ob&enes. Ills Palace. What, however, he was then prevented from doing, 
has since been effectuaJly done by Mr. Rich, and our regret is in con¬ 
sequence proportionably diminished. We shall give an ample extract 
firoin that portion of his Memoir which describes this mighty ruin. 

M. Otter, like Niebuhr, passed through this country too hastily to 
make any minute and accurate {lersonal obsen^adons on the remaiiuDg 
monuiiieDts of Assyrian pride; but he was informed, tliat, amidst the 
woods and coppices which now envelope the site of Babylon, vast remains 
of walls and edifices were to be traced, and thinks it not improbable that 
some of these very woods, so abundantly dispersed over the grounds and 
preserved from age to age upon the same spot, may be the remains of the 
celebrated Ilattging Gardens mentioned by Diodorus and Strabo*. To 
this it may be added, that Hella is at this day celebrated for the extent 
and beauty of its gardens^-. 

Whatever conies from die pen of so great a geographer as D’Anville, 
deserves respectful attention, and on that account, rather tlian from any 
clearness of description in the narrative Itself, it is proper to mention the 
manuscript of P^re Emanuel, inserted in his Euphrates and Tigris at 
pages 1 J 6 , 117, &c. giving an account of a vast ruin seen by that mis¬ 
sionary on the western side of the river, the bricks composing which 
were of such a solid substance, and so closely oompactetl, tliat it was 
scarcely possible to detach them from die mass to which they were 
united. This was undoubtedly the Btrs Semrmd, above alluded to, and 
so far the account is valuable; but it is accompanied wiUi no detaijed 
particulars with respect either to its extent or to its elevation. 

The last account of these ruins that appeared in print, previously to 
this by Mr. Rich, is Uiat by M. Beauchamp, who, in Itis distinguished 


^ Trajflsj woL fi.stll. 
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office of Vicar Geiict^l of Babyloo, bad frequent opportunities of visiting 
and exantining them. His account was given to the public in the Eu¬ 
ropean ^lagaziiie for May, 17£)94 being a translation from the French 
original, and is more minute and saliefactory than any preceding one as 
to the situation of the ruins and tlie materials of which they are com¬ 
posed. Speaking of Della Valle’^s ruin, he says it could never have been 
supposed to be tlte work of human hands, had it not been proved to be 
so by the layers of bricks, in regular order, burned in the fire, cemented 
with iihimeu^ and intennixeil with osiers* He observed, impressed on 
most of them, the unknown characters already mentioned. He confirms 
all til at Diodorus reports concerning the sculptured animals on the walls, 
iind the paintings on the bricks, in the following remarkable passage: 

** This place and the Mount of Babel adjoining are commonly called by 
tlte Arabs Maktouhe^ that is, topsy-turvy," (the Mujelibj* of Mr. Rich), 

** I was iutbrmed by tlie master mason employed to dig for bricks, that 
tlie places from which he procured them were large thick walls, and soine^ 
times spacious chambers. He has frequently found in them earthen ves¬ 
sels, engraved marbles, and about eight years agp a statue as large as 
life, which he threw back amongst tlie nibbtah. On one wall of a cham¬ 
ber be found tlie figures q/ a coir, and etf the mn and moon “ (objects 
sacred in the astronomical worship of both. Egypt and Babylon,) formed 
of oarnished hrlcks. Sometimes idols of clay are found, representing hu¬ 
man figures. 1 found one brick on which was a lAon (the zodiacal lion,) 
and on others a half moon in relief*." Ihe same master mason took him 
to a place, where the wall, built of the same fumace^baked bricks, ap¬ 
peared to have l)eeii sixttf feet thick ; what an inexhaustible source of ma- • 
tcrials for the Arabian architect! In another place he found a subter¬ 
ranean canal, which, instead of being arched over, was covered witli 


* Eurvp. Mdg. Maj'^ 1191 . 
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IS 

massy flat pieces of sand-stone^ six or seven feet long» by three tride. He 
concludes thus: ** These ruins extend several leagues to the north of 
Hella, and incontcstibly mark the situation of Ancient Babylon*/’ 

V(e come at length, after this extensive range through preceding his¬ 
tory and prior description ancient and modern, to the more recent survey 
of ESabylon by the autlior before ns. 

The residence of Mr. Rich at the court of Bagdad, and the powerful 
protection of the Pasha, could not hut aftbrd him every facility for that 
comprehensive investigation, of which he desires us to consider the present 
essay as only the precuisor. He commences the essay by declaring tliat 
he means to refrain from all idle conjecture, and to adhere to fhets ^one; 
to relate only wliat he saw, and in U»e order in wliich he saw it He de^ 
scribes the whole country between Bagdad and Hella, a distance of 48 
mUes, as a perfectly flat and, for the most part, uncultivated waste; 
though it is evident, from the number of canals by which it is traversed] 
and the immense ruins that cover its surface, that it must formerly hare 
been both well peopled and cidtivated. For the accommodation of the 
traveller, at convenient distances throughout the whole track, there have 
been erectttl khans or carmiansermSt and to each is attached a small vil¬ 
lage. About tw'O miles above Hella, the more piomineot ruins com¬ 
mence, among which, at intervals, are discovered, in considerable (|uan- 
tities, burnt and tmbumt bricks and bitumen ; two vast mounds in parti¬ 
cular attract attention from their siae, and these are situated on the eastern 
bank of tlie Euphrates. There are scarcely any remains of ruins visible, 
immedialely opposite on the western bank, but there are some of a stu¬ 
pendous magnitude on that side, about six miles to the south-west of 
Hella, which will be noticed hereafter. 

Tile first grand mass of ruins Mr. Rich describes as 


* £uiiap.Miig, May, I7&2. 
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" EKlfnding fine thptiiaiu;l r>jie bund reel yaftli in Itnglh, und eigbr buadriML m iU grealett breadtb^ 
ils figure ueftily TCsw^nabltng ijiflt of « qe^^dmnt; iuc heig]it irregular; but ihe most ekTilled part may 
be about fiftv or ^ixty feet abure tbr UveL of the pkin, an<L rt biu been dug iuto fnr the pur^se of 
pit>ouring briclus.^ 

He distinguishes this mound, on Tv^iiich is erected a tomb, sacred to a son 
of Ali, named Amkan, tliough he controverts the fact of All having had 
a son so called, bj the name of Am ran". He then proceeds: 

*' On the Durtb l» a vtUey of five buudrefJ und fifty in leugibp ibc of which i} covered 

with tu^sodsA of ranlc graup and enrt^ Ly libu# of ruiiiA of very litUe cJevalion. To ihii aiicceedl 
the tecond grand heap of ruimi tbe §ttape of which ti nearly u jqiiiire^ of icten Ituudivd yardi Icngtli 
and breadth^ and itA Sh W. angle \a connected with the N. angle of Ihc moundt of Amran^ hy a 
ndge of cati!«idcnb!e height, and nearly one hundred yarda in breadth. Thia ia tlie place where 
Beauctnunp made liia nbacrviitlnas, audit is certainly the moat inlereatijig part of the mitia of BahyLon; 
every veattge diacoverable in it declares It to bitve been composefl of buiUlin^ far inperior to all the 
fCst which have left traces in the ea»tertl quarter i the bricki arc of tlie lineat description ; and^ tiol- 
vritbstanding this h the grand storehouse of them, and that |he grealcit auppliea have been and arc 
now constantly drawn from it^ they appear slIU to be abundanL But the operadon of CKlidding the 
biicks has cauaed great confusion., and coiiliibuted much to incncitsc the difficulty of deeypliering the 
original design of ihia mounds as in search of them the worlcmen pierce into it in every direction^ hol¬ 
lowing out deep ravines and pits, and throwing up the rubbbb in heapf on the surfhee. In tome places 
they have bored into the :aolid forming aimfing caverm and subterranean passagesj whieli. from 
their being left, without adequate support, frequeDlJy htiry the workmcd in the nibblsh. In all these 
eacavftUous, waits of burnt bricL hud m lime mortar of a very good quality an* iecn : and in addition 
to the substances generally atrewHl on the surfaces of all these mound#, we here find fnigniDnls of tJa- 
batttr rarikrn inrrr, marbUj and greet quant if ks ef teruiihed tth§^ thr ghihg and 

ing ^ n'Kkh itrt tttrprtitngijf /resA. In a hollow near the sod them part I found a sepnJcli ml urn of 
earthen watet wluch had been broken In digging, and near it lay some human hopes which pulverised 
with the touch. 

“ To he more pariiciilaf 1ti my deseription of llifs moundp not mot* than two hundred yarck from its 
nortbem citremily Is a mvine, hollowed out by those who dig for bricks, lo length near a hundred yirda, 
and llilrty feet wide hy forty or fifty deep. On cne side of It a fow yards of wall remniii standing, the 
face of which is very elcan 4 i^| perfect, and it npprarfi to have been the front of some building. The 
opposite side h so confused a mass of mbbbh, ihat it should seem the ravine had been worked through 
a solid buHding, Uculer the foundatioiis at the sou I hern end an opening k made, wbkh discovers a sub- 
lerrancaii p^»age, fioored and walliifl with large bricks Laid in bitumen, and covered over vrltb plexies 
of sand stone, a yard thick ami ^vertiJ yarda long, oo whicb tlie whole presstuv so great as to have 
given B cotisLdenible d'^ree of obKi]u ity to Ihr. vide walls of the paisHge, Lt ia half full of bmekuh water 
(probably mJn wnler Impregnated with nil re, in fillering through the ruinSi wJiich arcBll very productive 
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tprJ tbc worluntD tliat iciide uti it b ^i^li Piiougb Ibr lo {tass upright: much 

11 I of it, it vras aear seviro fcirl in liciglii, nud iU l-oui^ Id tlie Miitli. This h flcftcribfd by B«au- 
cliirup, whu coDst uoacenyaLubly imigiou it uiust have been pitrl pfthe city wall. Thti supcntniifliirF 
over the b cemented with bitumen, other parli of the nviiie with mortlif, anH the bdek* have 

dll an tktm* Tlie ourthrm cm I of ihe ravine appeuri to have bet-ii croawJ by an eitceniidv 

ibjtk wmll of ycJlowbli brick, cvQjmted with a bdlbaiit white niorlnv, which has been broken iliraugli 
in hullowinp iL out: and a little to the north of it I dl^icovered wlmt EriiiLhamp ^w imperfectly, and 
undenitt>od fk'tpni ihe native? fn lie an idol. I vraik told the same ihing, and that it vru dbcov^rcd hy an 
old Arab in diggings hut ihdT* not knoB ing w hat 1o do with it, he covered it up again** On venffing 
for the old niaO| who poiiiied out the spot, I set 4 number of men to work, wbo, after a day*s hurd 
tabiPiir, liud open rnnugb uf the slatue to ihow that it wa^i a HitiM fff eitlofAsI dimrHJthtifj standlog on a 
pedestal, of a ofMir^ kind of grey gnmite and of rude workmanBlnp i in tin- nniutli wa? acitcuLiir aper^ 
lure, into which a man might introduce hb —^pp^ —2A. 

The next considerable mass to that of Amran is the Ka^r, or PaJace, 
as it h called bj the nativest ajid it is thus described: 

It 19 u frry rrumrlitible mio, whluh^ uncovered und in part detached from the rubbish, it 
visildc from ft considembk dblaucc, but »o furpriiingly fresb lU Its nppenranee, tliut It was only after 
ft minute In^pectiiia I was ^atihCed of Lta bring in reality a BabyJcniiaii frmAlu. It cdumsIj of n^i-etul 
Walls ftod piers f' vkickfatr ihf fardinal poinlj height feel in thickoeu, io some places ornaineuted with 
fticl>ci, ftucl in others strengthened by pUnilrT? and buttresses, built of ftne burnt hdek, (still perfectly 
elcftii and sharp) laid in lime cemeot of such tenacity* those whose biislnoss it is huve given up working, 
on Bcc4piiiit €if the e!Lireiu« ililfitultv of eitnicling them whole. The tops of ibesc watb ftra lirokeii, and 
mav hive hern much higher. On the Qutdde ilicy have in some places been cleared ucftdv to the 
fpkuiKlalionSj but the ioterual spaces foimeff by them are yd hlled witli rnbUbh, iu some pnrU almost to 
iheir summit. One part of the wall has been split into Uir^ pftrts, and overthrown as if by an earlb- 
quokc j sonic detached walls of tlic same kimi, standing at-dlffercut dbbtuces;, show what r^itt^iiis to li&tv+i 
been tiuly a small part of the nilgiOAl f^bne ; indeed it appears that tlie passage in the raviuEji togrthrr 
with tlie watl which cto^hts Its upper end, were eounrrled with iU There arc some holluwj undemralhf 
in wiikh several peraoUi have lii?l their livci; lo ibat no one will now veuttite into them, and their 
cnUuDceshave now [iccome choked tip witli rubb[?b^ Near this min b a brap of rubbish, ihn 9 idcs of 
which are cimously streaked by the aiternation of materiftliip the chief part of which, it is prolxtble, 
was unburnt brick, of whlclil found ii smaJl quantity ill thr lieigldK^urhoodi but no recdn wen- dis- 
enverabW in the inlersikcj,''—p. 


* Tl h probable that maiiy fiftgiurnU of antiquity, cvpeciSiUy of the Lirger kiinl, arc lost in EliJs 
manner^ The iulifthiiants call all stuncft witla iu^cdplium or ftgurei on them, iduls. 
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The third and last rain described in this eastern division»is that of Della 
Valle, so often alluded to above; and we think it too curious to be omit¬ 
ted, although Mr. Rich seems rather dtsincliue<l to adopt the opinion of 
its actnally beiiig the remains of the lower of Belus- 

” A mile lo north of liie Kasr^ or Ml five cniJr^ ditlant fmni oiitL biimlrerl and fi% 

jnTdi Injflfl the river bank^ ths liui mill of t\us seriea^ which Jms heco rieicrib^ hy Pi^iro IM!m Valle» 
wbo detemunea it to hnTc been the Tower of BcltUp mn opinion idopfed by Renneb The nativ^f call 
II Mukallibe^ or, according to I lie vulgar Arab |>roniiiiciiLtioii of Ihese parts, Mujelibe, meaning ov^r- 
turned; tb^y fiomcliineB also appl^ this tcnn to ibe moundsE of the K^Fm U is of an oblong sbipi% Ir¬ 
regular in Ho height and the mi-asureitiejii of its iides, wAUk faca the ctfr^iaitf ^jatj r Ibe liorlberii ride 
being two hondred yards in length, the soulbem two hundred nnd niiitLeeli, ihe eastern POEhujidred and 
eighty •two, and the we&tem one bomlred and tliirty-aia ; ibcelevitien of the ShEt or bigbrsi angle, one 
hundred and forty-one feet. The western laee, which is the Jeast elevated, is the most interesting, on 
■ceount of the appearance of building it presents. Near the summit of il appears a Low wall, with in- 
terruptionsp built of unburnt biicLLi^ nu^ed up with cUoppHrd alraw or reeds, and cemented with clay- 
mortar of great tbickness, having helweco every layer n layer of reeds: and on the north ride are aJso 
Kozue vestiges of a sinuiar construction^ The W. angle is crowned by ^metliing like a turret or 
Jan then]: the other angles are in a less perfect state, hut may originally have been omaiuented itt a 
similar mamier. The western lace is lowest and easiest of asecnl, the northern the must dldieidt. All 
are warn into furrows by the weather; and in some phices, where 4^cvcraZ citajilieb of rain have united 
together, these furrows arc of great depth, and penetrate a coiuklerabJe way inlo the mound. The 
•uiTimlt ts covered with heaps of nibbishi in digging into some of wbicli^ tayera of broken biimt brick', 
cemmled with mortar, are discovered, amt wliide Itridis^ with Jnscriptions on them, are here ami there 
found \ the wbule is covered with innumerable fragmpnts of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebbles, vitrified 
brick or scoria, and even sludli, bits <if glass, uzid mother-of-pearl.'*'—p. 28 . 

^Mr. Ricli, having now hiiishef) liis observations on ibe niitis oftlie cast 
bank of the Euphrates, enters upon the examination of‘ \vliat, on Uie op¬ 
posite west bank, have been by some ti'avellers suppose (and their suppo¬ 
sitions have been adopted by Major Rennel) to be the remains of tliis great 
city. Those, hoivever, nv-hich Mr, Rieh describes, are of the most trifling 
kind, scarcely exceeding one lumdred yards in extent, anil wholly consist¬ 
ing of two or three insignificant mounds of earth, overgrown with rank 
gniss. llie country too being marshy, he doubts the pom/titify of then: 
having been any buildings of any magnitude ever erected in that spot, and 
much less, buildings of the astonishing dimensions of those deseril>ei:l by 
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tUe classical writers ot antiquity, IJc then oikhis to our view a new and 
almost unexplored reiiiaiii of ancient grandeur, in the following |mssage» 
with which, and a few subsequent remarks, wc shall conclude our extracts 
from this interesting little volume* in full expectation of being enabled 
hereafter to view the subject with many new lights thrown upon it. 

•' BiU alUitui”!! theft! *rr no rums in the itamedlatc Ticmily of the river, by fiur the inert ttupeniloiu 
aoA surpriain^ maw «r all iheremaiiw of BsLbvJoDis situated in t lib about sik milet to ihrS, 

nf Holla, ft il called bj the Arnlw Bir* jVnnrou^, bj III* •VebM^hedniizar"* Prriwtp uiid Jiai 

b«a described bolb by Pen- BmaDuel and Nirhubr* (wbo was prefenled from iDspertiug it closely by 
fwr of the A mbs,) but I be lies e it has doI been noticed by any other traveller. ReniUfl, on the an- 
thnritr i^f D'Auvillep adiuil* P^re EjiieiiMer* ruin into the Lizniti of BabyroD, but excludes Nlebnllf^t, 
^hirb be says ciuntioL be »ijp|KMed to have been less than two or three miles ffoui the S, angle of 
ibt civv. No one who had not actually examined the spot could ever Lurngiue them^ m fact, lobe one 
iLUil the s^tne niiu. 

1 twited the Bira tinder cireumatances peculiarly fuvomble to ibe piudcnr oflti effect. Tlie morn¬ 
ing WHS 01 6rat atomy, aod threatennl a severe fall of jalii; hut at we upproaebed the object of out 
journey, ibe heavy cloudi separating discuTertd the Birt frowning over ibe pkiii, and prwutliig the 
appearance of i citcular hill crowned by a tower, with a high tidge exiending along the foot of it, 
Itt being ealirely concealed fruin onr view during the first part of oi4T ridei prevented nur aequmug 
the gradual vdcfti in geueml so pjejudicia! to effect^ and so particularly lanieuted by those who visit 
the Pyramids. Just as we were uithiu proper dUtaih:«p it burst at once open our sight, in the mktst 
of tolbog masses of tbici black clouds, purtlaLly obscured by that kind of hare whoiic indUtincthe^f 
Is one great cause of subi unityp wbihl a few strong catches of stormy light i thrnwn upon tbe desert 
In the back ground, serve to give some idea of the immense extent Ufid dreary solitude of the wanes 
in which this venerable ruin stands. 

" The Bira Nemroud is a mound of an oblong figure, the total crrcumferenceof which is feven hun¬ 
dred and fiiity-tw 0 yards. At the eastern side it is cloven by ■ deep ftntow* and is not mort^ I ban 
dftv or xixty feet highj but at the wcslrm it rises in a conical figure to the elevation of one hunrlred 
Lind ninety-eight feet, and on iti summit ji a solJd pile of brick, thirty-seveii feet btgb by iwetily-eiglit 
in breadth, dJmLoishujgin thickneM to the top» which ti bcvkenandfrrcgular, and rent by a large lusurc 
extending through a ihUrd of its heighL It is perforated by smaU square boles disposed in rhomboids. 
Tbe fine brirls cf vAirA U U bmift kavt inseripfiomM on tA^m: and so admirable Is I he ccntcnt^ 

which nppearii Itt be Umewniorlar. that^ though the layers are lo dose together that H u diffiiuiU to 
diseeru wkat lubstaoce n between them, U ii nearly intpo>Mlble to eatract fme of the bricks whole. 
The other parts of *he summit of ibb hill arc occupieil by immentt fragmenti of brick vwnrk <if Jio dc- 
lermluate figure, tumbled together and converted into taiid vkrijtrd as if they liad undergone 

the Bction of tlic fiercest fire, or been blown op with gunpowder^ the layers of the bricks perfectly 
HisceniiUe^_a curious laet^ and ooe for which 1 am utterly Lncapahle of iccouutuig. iv- 
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tfmliblc ftA il mty urc ictniJly tbe miDs spoken vf by P^re EniAniiel^ wlict lakes no i«rt ol DoUce 
of tbo prodigious mound ou wbieb tliey artedvvfttcJ. 

** It is almost need Jess to observe thaL the wliole of tbit mound is If self a rubi^ phtuuelJcd by 
tbe weather and strrwfii wlUi the usual fragmeotj, and with pieces of hlnok iloiWp sand sloii#^ and 
marble. In tbe cattem part Ityors of nnbnmt brick are plainly to |ir seen, but na reeds wera 
discernible in any part: possibly the absence of them here, when ihey ane no gvnehdij seen iincl«r 
shnilar circumstanceSp may be an argilmant of the Skijfterior antiquity of iht rujo^ [n the tmrih side 
mnv be seen traces of bnilding^ exactly siifillnr In the brick-pile. At the foot af Urn mOiinil a step 
may be traced^ scireely elevated above the plain* exceediitg in extern by several feet each way the 
true or measured base: and tbcie U a quadranguLar incInsure round L]if;i whole, as at ilic MiOelib^, 
but much more perfect aiiii of greater ilimenskins. At a trifling dhtance from the Bin* and paraJlei 
with Lta eastern fhcc, U a monnd not Inferior to that of the Kasr In elemtioDp but much longer than 
it b btoudi On the top of it are Lwo KnubbHp or omtoriesj one called Makam Ibrahim Khald* and 
said to he the pkee where Ibrabun was thrown into the dre, by order of ^felDroud, who surveyed the 
scene from ihc Biri| the other, which k in ruLna* Makani Saheb Zemnn^ hut to what pari of Mehdy'i 
ILfr i| relntes 1 am ignorant. In the oratories E searched in vain for the inscriptions meiitioifed by 
Niebuhr ; near that of Ibrahim Khalil is a ttubll excavation Into the mound, wtiiehnterils no attention: 
bnt the monod itself ts emnnus from its position, and correspondence with others^ as 1 ihall Jn the 
sequel have i>ecasioo to remark. 

Round the Bira are Imces of mins to a considerable exteoL To tbe north b the eamd which sup- 
pliei Mesjid Ali with water* which was -dug at the expense of thr Nawnub ShnjaJied Doukh, and 
called af^er his country Hindia. We were iufDmied that, from tbe summit of the Birs, in a clear 
luomhig* the gilt dome of Mesjid Ali might he aeen/'^^p, 34—^33^ 

llie result of the preceding cursory survey of the proudest remaining 
luonmnents of Asiatic autlqulty, seems to be» that, alttiough we liave 
doubtless ascertained tlie si/e, and from evidence both external and mter* 
nal tuany of the public edifices^ of Babylon : yet the actual fa'/e»^ of the 
circumference of that great city, from the varying accotmts of the ancient 
bistunans, remains still disputable, and must ever do so, unless the vestiges 
of its vast walls shall hereafter be accurately traced by still more assiduous 
local research. If the Birs and Delta Valleys rttiuj so very distant, were 
ever included in its walls, the mensurations assigned by the Father of His¬ 
tory must be resorted to, however apparently incredible, to solve tbe dif¬ 
ficulty; and Herodotus will thereby obtain a new and unfading laurel. 
In our present state of doubt and uncertain ty, and until Rich shall fa¬ 
vour us with the result of those more extended investi^tions designed by 
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him, it will be safest for us to coincide in the rational conjecture of some 
able geographers, that those enormous lines of demarcation were intended 
rather to designate the bounds of the District, than of the C%, of Ba~ 
byion. Indeed, on the supposition that the circumference of those walls 
was enlarged by Nebuchadnezaar, there was the most urgent reason for 
that district to be well fortified, as well against the ferocious hordes of 
wild Arabs that hung over it on the western quarter, as the more formi¬ 
dable armies of the Medes and Persians on the north and eastern limits, 
who, about that period, were widely extending tlieir conquests in Asia, 
and under Cyrus, only a few yean afterwards, about A.D. 536, actually 
conquered Babylon itself, and put an emi for ever to the Assyrian dy¬ 
nasty. 
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SECTION iJ. 

Th^ argumfHt^^ithether the Chaujaans or the Egyptians were (he elder 

mers; greritly m favour of the former from their ciduity to ike ^ whereon the nrh 
rested-—The account mU to Aristotle Cattisihenee^ Jivm Bakyhn^ when iuken by Alex- 
nmlerf remarkabiy consonant to htiiorkt/l faei-—Siri€lures on th^ asserieJ proficiency of the 
ttnte*diiiityins in astronotnicaf sncmxi'—The iandy deserts ^ Chalda^o nod Araitiu tra- 
velled bfore the sea teas navigated, at the stars li —^The consielhuions mentioned 
in the book <f JaB<—gnw addielion of the Chuldeaitis in the most nnckiU periods to ike 
Sobian superstition, proved from lie dreadful demneiaiiom of Scripture ugainst that idoi- 
airous race-—citiest both of^AnvtJon and EciatanAj consinfcted npnn a plan 
lonnecied isiith astronomy^—Dtcided prtny's of this fact adduced from iJerodotus ottd Din* 
dorm SictiiuSm Dte tower of Ihlus, ther^hre, a TEaiPLS tg the itiN^ and its tafiy lum- 
ffut used m un OBSBBV^ATaRV —higher than the great pyrajnid of Egypt*—Modern ac^ 
counts if the Babylonian ubi o es p painled and adorned with fguret^ atearatefy 
deni to the description of them by Diodurus-—The images and ike mkuown rharactrrs iff- 
scribed npun them probably have refh-eufe to UJftronomiral detaib—High advance of the 
Hubyhniaus in ^STA LLERaic and hyur al'LIC —in meciianics^—^' ff geohetby 

—in abchitectfbal hi&wledget evident in their ubiiityta erect such vast edifices in a 
suarnpy soiL —Nu traces of the arch to he found amid ail the mim of* Babylon-^ot in 
the nuiDGEp or suite bran eggs passage— ffof in tehpee gf Beiiifs —not in the 
PENSILE G A JIBE NB— Strktures ciii the ^mbotk sculf^ured animahj the Lion and the 
BelLj found in the rum —ow the jnorkid raenthiancej in form, betivee/t ine temple op 
Belus atui the great temple of MERicOf in Atuerica — on ttie gbidin of alpuame^ 
TICAL ITRITING .—-Conctudiag r^ctious* 

J N the preccdiDg section, the reader will please to obserre, that 1 
have ratlier adhered to plain d^riptive narration of the wuiidcrfiil 
objects tlicre recorded, tlian indulged in any conjectural hypothesis 
in respect to the early advance in science of those who Ikbticaited 
them: ibr science they evince in a high degree, and of various and 
important kinds. In regard, indeed, to the cohurs laid on the bricks 
and afterwards burnt /«, as described by Diodorus, 1 ventured to 
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hint that this was nearly the most early specimen of enameUm^ on re¬ 
cord, and that their acquaintance with engraving might also justly 
be inferred from the characters universally inscribed on those bricks. 
With a view also to this more extended dissertation on tlie astrono- 
iiiical proficiency of the Cbald«ang, f was careful to mark, in italics, 
what occasionally occurred in regard to tiie great so la a as 

I shall DOW take the liberty to call it, being built to tront the four 
cardinal and the zodiacal figures sculptured on the walls, as at¬ 

tested by modem travellers. The subject, however, being very curious 
and important, and connected with the first progress of mankind in 
the arts, it Is my purpose, in the present section, to discuss these in¬ 
teresting topics in considerable detail. Let us be^in with conBider- 
tng the astronomy of the ChaldEeans. 

Whether the ChaJdseans, or the Egyptians, were the more ancient 
race of astronomers, has been a subject of warm debate among the 
learned in all ages. The former boasted, for the patron of their 
order, Delds, the youngest son of Cush, the grandson of Noah, and 
the supposed founder of the mighty fabric that bears his name. 
Their vain-glorious liistorians carried up tlieir astronomical annals 
to the incredible height, according to Cicero, of four htindred and 
seventy thousand y^rs, “ Babylonios, eos qui, ejc Caucaso, cceli 
signa servantes numcris et motibus stellarum cursus perse<juntur; 
qui 470 millia annoium, tti ipsi tlicuni^ monumentis corapretiensa 
continent*" Tljey had in use among them three great cyclesj 1st, 
the SARDS, consisting, according to Abydenus, of 3600 years; the 
HEROS, of 600 years; and the aoasos, of sixty years; aU doubtless 
great exaggerations, and the years probably to be considered as lunar 
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years or months only. In deed» by some ancient chronolc^era they 
have been considered as datfB only, the ChaldsEan word Jouin, 
and the Hebrew Jam rv» being aifinued to signify either years or 
c/fli/ 5 *. *^1110 more accurate investigations oi the modems have de¬ 
termined the Ciialdsean saros to consist of a period of 223 complete 
lunations, fomiliig the famous metonic cycle of 10 years, used by the 
Greeks; but by them undoubtedly borrowed from the Clialcljeans. 
All that we know for any thing like certain^ about the matter from 
antiquity is, that when Alexander conquered Babylon, the Chaldaeau 
priests informed Callistlicnes that they liad recorded on bkicks— 
coctilihus lateTcidih iihscripfast bricks baked in the furnace, a circum¬ 
stance deserving particular notice in this investigation—'astronomical 
observations that extended liack 1903 years before that period, or 
330 years lietbre Christ, when that conquest was achieved. This ac¬ 
count Callisthencs dispatched from Babylon into Greece to hb ma^ 
ter and uncle Aristotle, who liad requested him to make diligent 
inquiry upon the subject, and it has been transmitted down to us by 
Simplicius, who relates it on the authority of PorpbyryJ-. 

This statement, if credit may be given to it, carries us back to a 
period within so few j’ears of the Flood, as plainly to designate the 
aforesaid Belus, who at that time frourished in Babylon, for the 
actual founder of the Chaldiean astronomy. The Egyptians, who 
boasted of Osiris, or Hermes, as the inventor of their astronomical 
system, and the vast golden circle of Osymandes, one cubit thick, 
and 363 cubits in circumference, and inscribed with astronomical 
obsen^ations, could not go higher than tliis sera, and the very early 
proficiency of both nations in the science in question can only be 


* See Syocelli p- 32, 
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accoutitetl for bj the sup[M>bitiot) that a comiderable portion of the 
aiittsdiluviau arts and sciences, among wliich must be numbered 
astronomy, engraved on tablets, or treasured in tlie breasts of Noah 
and his offspring, was, by the permission of Providence, presen-ed to 
illumine the ignorance and darkness of the earliest post-diluvian 
ages. To suppose, indeed, that our ante^uvian ancestors were in¬ 
different to the study of that exalted science, which is the source of 
such sublime delight to many of their posterity; that for sixteen imn- 
dred years together they could be uninterested spectators of the ce¬ 
lestial bodies, performing with undeviating regularity their vast revo¬ 
lutions; would l>e an insult to their memories, and to imagine them 
destitute of the passions and ardent ciuiosity natural to man. Though 
we may not gU'O implicit credit to all tliat Josephus, iu the vanity of 
aggrandisiing the progenitors of tire Jewish race, lias narrated on this 
head, concerning the two pillars of Setli, the one of bricx, tlie other 
of STONE, erected in the land of Siriad, and inscribed with the prin¬ 
ciples of ante-diluvian arts and sciences, the latter of whidi he asserts 
retiiained standing in his time*: yet, tliat he might iiave gleaned 
from the traditions of liis nation some fragments of auLlientic inlbr- 
matiou relative to their high advance In science, can hardly be dis¬ 
puted. Among these may be enumerated the grand cycle of GOtJ 
years, wlilch he mentions to liave been in use among that primitive 
race in their astronomical calculations. By this cycle of 600 years, 
Josephus is sup[ioscd to have meant live period wherein the sun and 
moon return to tlie same situation in the heavens in which they were 
at the commencement of tliat cycle; and a remark of the great 
astronomer Cassmi ujion it ts highly deserving of notice. He ob- 


f Vide Jujcpbi Antiq. Juduc. lib, i, cap. U. 



serves, that this grand period, of whirh no intimation is found in the 
remaining monuments of any other nation, is the finest period that 
ever was invented, since it brings out the solar year more exactly 
than that of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and the lunar month within 
about one second of what it is determined by modern astronomers* 
If, he adds, the ante-diluvians really liad such a period of 600 years, 
they must have kno'ivn the motions of the sun and moon more accu¬ 
rately than they were known some ag^ after the Flood* Of this 
there can be no doubt, since tlie observations of persons who lived 
eight or nine hundred years, and made by the same vigilant eye, 
could not fail of being less interrupted and less desultory than those 
made by men whose lives were contracted within a very small por¬ 
tion of that period, and whose observations were transmitted down 
through that lengthened term by means of successive observers. In 
the course of such a prolonged life, one diligent astronomer might 
have observed Saturn go through more than twenty of his revolu¬ 
tions; and knowledge, thus gradually advancing, might rapidly arrive 
at excellence little short of perfection*. 

Lea^ring, however, Josephus and the ante-diluvians out of the 
questioD, Chaldea being nearer to the spot where the ark rested, it 
is natural to suppose its inliabitants were, earliest of their postdilu¬ 
vian brethren, occupieti under a serene and beautiful sky, in explo¬ 
ring the paths and calculating the periods oi tlie heavenly bodies. 
The diligent observation of the periods of their rising and setting was 
absolutely necessary to them in their agricultural pursuits, that they 
might know, for a certainty, 

--- Qdd ijdcrr temm 
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It was also important to them, in travelling over the vast sandy 
and level plains of their own country and Arabia, to have a celestial 
guide to direct their way over those pathless deserts, and to this use 
Uie constellations were probably applied long before the Phrenician 
mariner by their aid ploughe<l the more perilous ocean. Diodorus*, 
indeed, expressly affirms, that the southern part of Arabia being com¬ 
posed of sandy plains of immense extent, in journeying tlirough 
them, travellers directed their course htj ihe bmts^ in the 

same manner as navigators guide their vessels at sea, CEdipus, also, 
in bis fatal journey from Corinth to 'Phebes, says, he travelled on, ex¬ 
ploring his way through unknown regions, Ay ihe stars. 

*A3!TP0I£ tfl 

CEdip. TYBAriBf. Act iL line edit. BnmcJt, 

Of the precise eera at wliich astronomy was applied )>y the Phre- 
nicians to navigation, it b impossible to speak. At the period when 
Solomon flourished, which was about one thousand yeai^ before 
Christ, they were already ex|>ert mariners, and assisted in navigating 
his vessels in tlieir voyage to Ophir. In consequence of greater pre- 
ebion Ijeing necessary in marine tJian in land expeditions, they are 
supposed, in a very early age, but not easily to be ascertained, to 
have formed into a constellation tlic stars of the lesser bear, often 
called from them, PnoiNicE. The brilliant and steady bght shed by 
the POLE STAE, which b situated in the ctjntre of the arctic circle, 
was their unerring guide in their distant aiid dangerous voyages to 
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the CassitcrirJes and other rettiote regions. But our concern is pro¬ 
perly with die Chahlaeans. 

However dreary and inhospitable to travellers were the vast deserts 
above mentioned, tliose wide and open plains, affording an extensive 
and uninterrupted view of the horizon, especially when taken from 
such a stupendous elevation as the tower in question, were by those 
ancient astnoiiotners esteemed the most eligible spots for making ob¬ 
servations. In tlie infant state of that science, wlien as yet no regular 
calendar u'as formed, the length of tlie year not accurately ascer¬ 
tained, nor that year itself properly divided, it was only by strict at¬ 
tention to the rising and setting of certain constellations, as above 
intimated, tliat they discovered the proper seasons for cidtivating the 
eartli, in order that they might reap, in due time, its various and 
abundant produce. Conformably to this practice, Hesiotl, the oldest 
writer on husbandry, recommends the husbandman to reap and 
plough by the rinwg and effing of the Fleiades^ and to prune his 
vines by tlie rimig of Arctiiru^, In this innocent and primitive 
practice they were encouraged by the express declaration of holy 
writ, that the luminaries of heaven were appointed to tliem for 
<i«d^br jfcffsoiwf, and for days, oiid for years^ Gen. i. 14 ; and happy 
would it have lieen for mankind had they adhered to tliat simple 
practice, without a criminal deviation into forbidden paths. They 
were dazzled and deluded by their lustre and their lieauty; and 
adored, insteail of observing. Tliey paid their devotions to the 
orb of created light, instead of the Source of light; they prostrated 
themselves before the sun, in the place of that Divine Being, who, as 
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tlie imimist sublimely expresses himseli^ in sole imuii inlternaculum 
jn/i/wi, luul placed his throne in the sun, Psalm xix. 4. 

From tills centra] region of Chalda>a, from tills contaminated 
plain of Shmar,giadual]y dowed tliat torrent of idolatrous woisliip 
wliicht in a short time, iiiundated nearhf all the nations of the world. 
The names of the deities were changed, but tJie objects were still the 
sanies the sun, the moon, and the glittering liost of heaven! From 
Chaldrea, I say, mther than from Egypt, though a land sufficiently 
polluted by idolatry of the grossest kind — au idolatry peculiar to itself 
— since they rendered divine honours ^ even bo.beasb and reptiles, at 
which the gcxxl sense and feeling of mankind in general revolted— ‘from 
the plain of Slunar, because we are told, that from thence tiiti the Lvt’d 
tcatter them abroud upon the face of ail the eartht Geu. xi. <5. lu 
whatever re^on of that earth this infatuated race of ignicoHsts took 
up tlieir abode, the sacred fire immediately licgan to burn, and the 
obelisk and the pyramid shot up to the Itonour of the ^lar Deity and 
tlie Queen of Heaven, 

In the prophetic portions of scripture, which is always more or less 
illustrative of ancient habits and manners, we shall find reiterated a!ki- 
bions to the prevailing insanity of this part of Asia. I’hc Almighty, 
as the most leirtbie Judgmetd possible to be inflicted upon a nation 
50 grossly addicted on all occasions to astronomical superstition as 
were the Babylonians, frequently threatens them that he will make the 
stars dark, Eaekiel xxxii. 7; and that the stars qfhcfrvcn, and the ciie- 
sihiu, skull not give their light, Isaidi, xiii, 10. By ciiEStLim are 
generally supposed to be meant the bears, the most bnlliaut and 
conspicuous group in the northern hemisphere, 

. But the divine denunciation sometimes goes farther tlian this. For, 
as the SUN and moon were the principal objects of their devotion, 
he tells them, that the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and the 
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moon skull nat cause htr light to shine, Isaialixiii. 10; and in another 
place^ I Ti'Ul cause the s\m to go dawji at nouDj and I will darken the 
earth in the dear doj/, Amos viii. 9- To their neighbouni, tiie Per¬ 
sians, who maintained the doctrine of two principles, in perpetnal 
opposition, and venerated the sun with equal ten-or, though not so 
grossly, sim^ they iiefrained from image worship, he speaks a doctrine 
conformable to the tenets of their superstitioD, and tells them—tl^e 
insulted Gt)d of Nature tells tliem —I form the Lictix, and I create 
darkness; 1 mn the hord, and there is none ehe, Isaiah xlv. 7. 

At this remote eera, though not dourishing exactly in the same age^ 
two celebrated persons are particularly noticed in scripture, as, xliough 
born imd living in the focus of it, yet being unpolluted by the reign¬ 
ing idolatry. These are, Aurauam, the son of Terah, himself a fa¬ 
bricator of images, called irom him Teh aphim, yet unable to corrupt 
his pious son; and the virtuous Jon. These holy men are tOf> much 
connected with the scene and the subject, in which we are at present 
engaged, to be passed by without the tribute of our respectful ho¬ 
mage. The former was a native of Ur, of the Chaldees, a name sig¬ 
nifying that FIRE which they worshipped as the supreme divinity, 
and in which city that worship most vigorously flourished. Accord¬ 
ing to the account of Mr. Rich in this Memoir, he was by the order 
of Nimrod thrown into a fiery furnace, out of which he came unhurt; 
luid, according to a tradition among the natives, it was from Ills pa¬ 
lace of the Birs Nemroud that the tyrant viewed, appalled, the stu¬ 
pendous miracle! The latter flourished in princely splendour at Uz, 
on the confines of Idumaea and Arabia, and was possessed of immense 
riches in cattle and slaves, the peculiar wealth of the Arabian sov^^- 
reigns. His exemplary resignation and patience uniler extreme suf¬ 
fering need not be here insisted upon. He is only mentioned on 
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account of the sublime book which bears his name, and tlie testimony 
which it affords to the unbounded prevalence in tlidt of tlie 
Sabian superstition through Chaldsea and Arabia, in the foilomog 
beautiful passage, in which he exclaims, If I beheld the sun n>hcn ii 
shinedi or the moon tealicing in brightness^ and mi/ heart htiih been 
seeretil/ eniicedf or nty mouth hath kissed mi/ hand^ then shoidd S have 
denied the God that is abovet Job xxxL 2(). In an astiononLical 
point of view, alsi>, that Ixiok is liighlj important; for If tiie high an¬ 
tiquity usually assigned to its composition, about 1600 years before 
Chnst, be allowed to it, it will afford no mean additional argument 
in favour of the Chaldteaus being Uic oldest race of astronomers, that 
some of the more conspicuous constellations are at that early period 
enumerated in its pages. Tliese are Arctuuus, Obion, the Plei¬ 
ades, the crooked serpent or TJraco, and Mae a both or the zodiacal 
circle; and, tiiough the original Hebrew berms nniay not have licen 
accurately rendered by the translators of the Bible, the allusion to 
them, and the manner in which they are alluded to, demonstrate 
that the system was not only already formed, but extensively acte<i 
upon. From this early period, an<l through all succeeding ages, 
even to the subversion of their empire, the Babylonians seem to have 
cultivated astronomy with persevering ardour. Tlie college of phi* 
losophical priests, as Bailly calls them in his work on the Atakntis 
of Pluto, estaiilished in that metnipolis, from the winding ascents and 
the lofty summit of their unrivalled tower, besides the labour of 
classing tlie constellations, employed themselves in forming that cu¬ 
rious portion of oriental astronomy, which, in the ancient History of 
Hindostan, I have proved was peculiar to them and to the Indians, 
called the mansions of the mook, (the Manazil-al-Kamah of 
the Arabian astronomers,) or tlie places among llie stars in which the 
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mooD takes up her abode during every night of lier monthly pro¬ 
gress tlirough the lieavcns* ** . By this means they obtained that accu¬ 
rate knowledge of her motions* of which the Chaldaeau Saras above 
mentioned was the result, and which is the same with the tamons 
Metonic cycle, comprising a period of nineteen years, of the Greeks. 
But whether ISleto, who flourished so late as 440 years before Christ, 
had this cyde from the Chaldicans or not, Herodotus expressly says, 
that yroM them the Greeks at an early period learned the use of the 
Pole, the Gmmotit and the dmswn of the day into ineke part^f. 
Immersed in these extensive speculations, it was this enlightened 
race of philosophers, who, 720 years before Christ, hearing of the mi¬ 
racle of tlie shadow of the sun, their tutelary God, going back ten 
degrees on the dtttl of Ahaz, sent some of their learned train to Heae- 
kiali, to make inquiry concerning so singular a phrenomenon. That 


• A* my iBcfifln llistary bos bftd long oul of print* *nfi will not prdbAltlj be soon 

npTinted p 1 eitc^tt the pasHge siboi^e nHuded to, wbrnh cnnlaina un inip<iri4Pt quotjatioD fmm 
Abullkrjgiua* fnr tbe beiiebt crf the fender who may n^t Ik poaii;3^ed of Llimt wnrh. 

** Other phenomena by degrees unfolded themselves to the Chaidnic observers 4 hut the priu- 
cipaJ object of their atknlion seems to have been the moim And iU pmWj: how incK^iantly 
and UArduonilv ihev observed her vicusitudeB^ is evident from the very curious cireumslitCiee 
prcvkkiuly 9 liAted» that ihey potiseAwd a ldkae zooiac, eomUUttg of twenty-eight tiiansiofis 
or bou^eSj in which her orb Witt supposed by them lo reiide duniig the twenly-eiglit nigJits of 
her rerolutioiu 11 has brefl retniirked that nothing of This kind appears in the EgypLiaPp and 
cDQseqneutly the Grecianp aAtronomy^ and^ the moon's progmi throiigb the heaveos, from 
her proximity tu the earth, and her rapid motkm* was doubtlessi eaiiieft observed* a fitif deduc¬ 
tion sterna thence to follow, tlmt they were a nice of older i^lmnomers. Of tMs ttieir early 
proficieDcv in astronomical as well as ritlier sdeners, we buve decided evidence tP Abulfkragiiis. 

__f ueriml antethp % Chalitids sapieptes* qoi ntti|iio5 progressus feceniiit in vaiib urtluiti libe- 

rabiuii, idcnliarumqae niathemuticaruni et theologicanimp generibiLs; suiume autein excellue- 
runi ill observalkme aydcfiim veraque arcanoruni cieli iudagatlonep et imlgni naturo; iteilaruni 

earuiiique iiidlrionim prritia.—nrfr Ahtti/arugii llh. Dynaitwrnm^ p, 
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tbej were ASTaotOGrEas, aJsoj cannot be denied by tbo^ who txjn- 
sider how intimately, m those remote periods, the two sciences were 
connected, both natubb and mak being considered by them as nn- 
dcr die immediate influence of the celestial orbs ; stonns, tempests, 
and all the train of pestilential diseases, were thought to be engendered 
by thdr relative situation in the heavens; that is, in the language of 
astrology, their oppo^kion or cojjJ unci ion; success or defeat in war 
depended upon their fortunate or malignant as}iect; even in scripture 
we are told, t)ie stan in their courses f&ught ngaimt Sisera ; which, 
tliough perhaps only h. flight of eastern poetry, still serves to mark 
the prevalence of the superstition in those early times. Tlie epithets 
so frequently bestowed by the antient poets on the constellations, de¬ 
signating the influences they were supposed to shed at their rising or 
setting—their denominating, for instance, Obion, nimi/oms; the 
Pl£ 1 A 1 >bs, plmiates: or, as expressed by Horace, in the following 
apposite passage^ 

Necr 9Kvm Ar«tiiH cadtntu 

Impetus, aut orim/u Hsdi— 

afford very ample proof of their addiction to these superstitious vaga¬ 
ries. 

Trom this Jong traia of facts, 1 think it sufliciently evident, tliat. In 
the erection of the tower of Babel, die builders had other ideas be¬ 
sides merely making ihemsehes a name, or exalting a signaf, or t/eacotif 
wliich the liebrew word Sem, and the Greek intfi*, derived from it, 
implies, to prevent thdr being dispersed or lost, in their hunting excur¬ 
sions, or otherwise, over the vast and trackless wilds of Cbaldiea and 
Arabia. I have not the least intention of impugning the scripture 
account of its erection, in whichsoever of these senses the word Sem 
may be understood, but I contend that the more predominant idea 
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in their minds was to erect a tower of that vast altitude, for the sake 
of accurately observing the motions of the celestial orbs; that their 
devotion to the worship of Finn gave to it its pyramidal form; and 
tliat, in fact, the tower of Babel was neither more or less than 

A TEMPI.E AND HIGU ALTAR TO THE fciUN, 

T- 

erected by an idolatrous race, who itad long deserted the temples and 
altars of the true God* A iiioii altar, Indeed, I may with justice 
denomina-te it, since on its vast table, according to Herodotus, (Clio, 
183,) at the anniversary festival of this God, the Clialdaeans regularly 
consumed iwccjise to the amoutit fi ihousond tolcnts- 

Tliat the circumstances here stated arc not alluded to in scripture 
cannot l>e urged as any soIkI objection to this hypothesis, since Closes 
was not giving us the Iiistory of idolatry in the line of Ham, whose 
posterity seem to be alone engaged in its iniquitous construction, but 
of the true religion in the virtuous line of Shem, and seldom engages 
in historical details conceming any nation, except when by its conduct 
it becomes connected with that of the Jews, liVlien tliis same Chal- 
dseiiii race of idolators, in succeeding periods, became the conquerors 
and oppressors of the chosen people of God, the anathema denounced 
against them and the objects of their worship, as the reader has pre^ 
viously observed, were frequent and terrific. Let us, however, do 
justice even to these mlktuated votaries of the Sabian superstition, for 
though they paid external homage to the sun, moon, and stars, wliich 
they thought to be eternal yet it was not wholly to the materkl orb 
itself that their devodoa was directed: tiiey supposeti them to be 
animated by intelligent beings, of various rank and powers in the 
universe, who made those sliiniiig spheres tlieir habitation, governed 
their motions, and guided their influences. To those presiding Genii, 
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when their orbs were visible, a/zove, were their invocations principally 
addressed; and when invisible, their images, formed of the most pre* 
eJous metals, were with equal fervor adored, helo^. In proof of this, 
may be adduced the colossal statue of BeluB,of solid gold, mentioned 
by Diodorus as erected on the platform of this temple, and the whole 
train of subordinate deities, iabricated of gold and various coloured 
gems, that adorned the walls of the mystic recesses of the Mithiatic 
cavern, as described in the second volume of the Indian Atitiquities*. 

Tiie learned Bochart, in Im Phaleg, has preserved for us several 
fragments of eastern tradition concerning this tower, as that it was 
overturned by tempestuous wliirlwinds, and that Nimrod, the pro¬ 
jector, was buried in its ruins. Josephus cites the well known oracle 
of tlie venerable Sybil to tlie same purpose. The ancient Jewish 
writers ami commentators on the Bible also bear ample testimony to 
its erection as a temple for idolatrous worship; and the Jerusalem 
targuni In particular asserts, that on the summit was intended to have 
been placed au image, widi a sword in its hand, as a kind of iallsmim 
for its defence against men and daemons. Et faclamus nobis Im agi' 
NBM AnoRATiONts in ejus fastigio, et poiiamus Gladium in manu 
tjtts, ut conferat contra acies pnelium, prius i:|uam dispergamur de 
superheie terrae.—'rargum HierosoL Certainly, scripture gives no 
countenance to vagaries like Uiese, but that idolatry gave birtli to tlie 
project is evident; and the criminal intention may well be inferred 
from the acknowledged character of the builders. 

The concise and simple history of tlris stupendous nudertaking, as 
given in tlie Bible, is as follows: It was the divine will that the earth, 
newly recovered ffom the waters of the ocean, should be giaduaU}' 


■ Sec Auli^i, TdU li. 3 ud 4, 
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peopled in all its diTisionsby the Hwirfndantt oi‘ T^oah and his family 
presented in the ark. The confederacy formed at Babet was directly 
subversive of this benign intention of Providence, This was one princi¬ 
pal cause of the divine anger, and of the consequent judgement, the 
confuaion of the //p, as Mr. Bryant contends it should be renderc<1, by 
which it was frustrated. But though Moses is silent in regard to the crime 
of intended idolatry, it by no means follows that, because it is not men¬ 
tioned by liim, it was not a part, and a weighty part too, of that crime 
which brought down the vengeance of Heaven, 'fhis mad project having 
proved abortive, and the dispersion of the assembled multitudes having 
been accomplished through the very means taken to avoid it, viz. their 
elfoits to raise a structure that should serve as a aignaly or point of 
nsunion, for their scattered tribes, a temporary suspension in its erec¬ 
tion took place: but the work begun by Nimrod was completed by 
his son Belus, not at all refonned by that judgement, according to the 
original plan, or as nearly as practicablej and so remained for ages an 
almost indestructible mass of masonry, Wliat was properly called 
the Temple of Belus, as may be collected from all the classical autho¬ 
rities above enumerated, was an additional pile, erected round it in 
after times by Semiramis or Nebuchadnejizar, or whoever it was that 
built, or beautified, or enlarged, the city of Babylon. The tower of 
observation stood proudly prominent in die centre, the ga^se, the won¬ 
der, of an admiring world j 

The abo^c representation is in a great degree consonant to the ac¬ 
count of Herodotus, who visited Babylon and actually saw this tower, 
standing in decayed glory, about 440 years before the Christian sera. 
In proof €>f this, and that I may not appear to give the language of 
tliis great historian a forced application, or bend his meaning to the 
hypothesis here adopted, 1 shall cite a portion of chap. 181, of his 
book, in the words of Mr. Beloe's accurate and elegant transla- 
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tion, ** Jn diK npiilre of each Hldsion of tlie city, there ih a circular 
space sutTOunded by a wall; iu one of them stands the royal palace, 
whicli lills a large and strongly fortified place. The Temple of 
Jupiter Belus occupies the other, whose huge gates of brass may 
still be seen. It is a square building, each side of wliicli is of the 
Icngtli of two furlongs. In the midst a toweu rises of the solid 
depth and height of one furlong, upon which, resting as a base, 
tecen other turrets are built in regular succession. The ascent is on 
the outside, which, winding from the ground, is continued to the 
highest tower j and in the middle of the whole structure there is a 
convenient resting place.” I consider this to wer, ia the centre of the 
square building, as the remains of that identical tower, from which, 
casting tlieir eyes over an horizon as uninterrupted and almost as 
boundless as the ocean, the ancient Cbaldicans accurately' observed 
the rising and setting of the stars. It was a tempie mttun, and an 
obserx^alorif witliout, and nothing was ever better calculated to answer 
both purposes. The seven turrets, rising gradually one above the 
other, from the ample base, mark the seven planetary deities* to whose 
honour it was erected; and the resting-place, in the middle, was the 
chosen spot of unwearied and ptofbimd philosophical investigation 1 
Tlmt the above statement, in regard to the origin and application 
of the TOWER in question, is not wholly fanciful or conjectural, may 
be proved by what Diodorus,from oriental authority, has informed us 
concerning the precise number of furlongs which formed the circum¬ 
ference of the walls of Babylon, and the reason for that precision ; as 


\ e niEy form m profter Judgement of the nature of this plancOiy worship from the pmi'tire 
o I e a se pmji let, Balaam, a priest of Betua, and a naUve of this same Uesopolumjan remoa 
who, not many ages after, when sent for iiy Balak (o enrw Isiae], said, BtiiM mt kerr skten 
m.<f prrjwf me Aerr skvbw onif snTfc!* ; Numbers iiijl 1, 
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vreU as by that analog}/ to which we must often have reference in doubt¬ 
ful cases; I mean, the analogy between the manners and customs of 
the Assyrians, and those of the Mecies and PcRsians, their neighbours 
in A sla. I request the reader's attention to the remarkable fiicte which 
1 am now about to state. 

Tub oKiGiJfAL WALLS OF Badylok meascrld exactly 360 

FCttLONCR, THE TfCMBER OF THE DAYS IN THE ANCIENT 

YEAR. 

The walls of Babylon were reckoned, by the ancients, for their 
height, depth, and extent, among the wonders of the world. Hero¬ 
dotus affirms them to have been 200 cubits, or 300 feet, in height; 
50 cubits, or 75 ft?et, thick; and their circumference he states, as be¬ 
fore observed, at 480 furlongs; but Oils we shall presently prove to be 
a mistake, if the measure be applied to the anginal avails, which were 
only 3ti0 fiirlongs in extent, the precise number of the days in the an¬ 
cient Chaldican year, before that year was, at a succeeding period, and 
by more exact computation, refartnrfi. Their height was afterwards 
reduced to 50 cubits, by Darius Hystaspes, in revenge for tbcreliellioo 
of its inhabitants, who placed their piindpal dependence on tlie height 
and strength of these walls. Tlie reason of my here adopting the ac¬ 
count of Diodorus, who states their circumference as 360 fiirlongs (w(y, 
and expressly asserts that tliey were formed of that extent, to mark 
the number of the days in the ancient year, is, m the first place, because 
that number b more consistent with probability; and secondly, because 
it is in entire unison with the sentinicuts entertained by a race who 
seem to have regulated all their public proceedings by some sort of 
astronomical calculation. For, in confirmation of this account, he 
adds, that Semiramis employed, in building Babylon, two millions of 
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men, iv^ho built a stadium nr flulong each daj, till the ivhole was fi¬ 
nished in a year, containing that mm her of 

TJie complete vindication of Herodotus, wlio states the number of 
iurlongfi to be so much greater, h not difficult, A little attention to 
early Chaldiean history, as recorded by Berosus and detailed by Jose- 
phusf, iviU fully justify what may appear an exaggeradou in his state¬ 
ment. 

When Nebuelmdnezzar ascended tlie Assyrian tlirone, among other 
grand projects of his ambition, he resolved tliat^Babylon should ettual 
Nineveh in extent; and the walls of that more ancient capital having, 
as we are informed by the w'holc voice of andqnity, been just 480 fur¬ 
longs in circumference, he enlarged those of Babylon to that extent, 
by building on the western quarter of the city; and when Herodotus 
visited it, they were ol that computed admeasurement; tor It does not 
appear that the infatuated monarch reigned Jong enough to complete 
all his vast projects in regard to that proud city, which he gloried to 
have built bi/ the might of his poiser and for the honour of his majestp ; 
Daniel iv. 30, Thus, then, does the verity of tliese two great historians 
remain unshaken, though their accounts of its dimensions are somewhat 
at variance; but Diodorus, instructed by Bcrostis, aHudes to its originai 
wails; Herodotus, to their drcumfcrencc, as enlarged by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, 

If the reader should be startled at the magnitude of these dimen¬ 
sions of the improved city, and the enlarged walls of Babylon, let 
him, dismissing for a moment Ids European prejudices, advert to tliosc 
of other great cities in difl'erent regions of Asia, but in particular those 


* Diod. Sic. Hh. ii. |i. ISUj 121. 

t vide BeT0»iu apud Joseph. Antiq. Jud, lib. ^.eiip. ii, p sar. 
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of Indidf thctc palaces and their tempteS) either at present existingt 
or to be traced in their stupendous ruins. Among their cities let 
history point out to him those of Canouce and GouUf on the Gan-* 
ges, whose vast ruins attest their ancient magnillcence. With respect 
to tJreir temples, both subterranean and supernal, let him advert to 
tlie stupendous excavations at CAN AHAn, a work, in Nichulirs opi¬ 
nion, surpassing the pyramids in labour, and the sculptured cavern- 
temple ol‘ ELEPiTAarTA; let him survey CfriLLAMnnum, Jagokr- 
KAUT, and the still vaster pagoda of SEniN^GiiAM, on the Cauveri, 
thus truly described in the Indian Antiquities. has seven stfuare 
inclosures, one within the other, the walls of which are twenty-five 
feet high and four thick. The inelosines are S50 feet distant from 
one anotlier, and each has lour large gates, with a high tower, which 
are placed, one in the middle of each side of the inclosure, and 
opposite to the roun cardinal points. The outward wall is near 
four miles in circumference, and its gate-way to tlte south is orna¬ 
mented with pillars, several of ^vhich are single stones thirty-three 
feet long, and nearly five feet in diameter; while thc«e, which fojm 
the roof, aic still larger: in the inmost inclosures an the chapeh.*' vol. 
ill. p* 51. With respect to die magnitude and extent of the waits, let 
him look into the page of Xenoplion*, and read liis account of the 
great wall, cemented also with bitumen, that anciently extended be¬ 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris, above Babylon, one liuudred Gre¬ 
cian feet in height, twenty in breadth, and twenty parasangs, or sixty 


* or lhi» famous wall, but little kuowu^ siuire it is no wliere meptioiicd^ oitccpt in iht Axta- 
iwf of Uiis aulhor, llie reader will peiliapB thiilik me fflf preiw^lltiii^ Jlim wilh tke folio wing cor- 
rret trmsIatioD from the Greek ori^ual: Ad^irdiiF mu RUM iierfrniuol {Grceci) et JttgttSii 
smit, rxtructum flpere lateiicioj et quym latiludiliem linlieret XX |iei|um, nJlitudiueni 

Cj longitiido rerebatuf esse pamsatt^runi XX> Deque prccul a Babykjoe ubenL Xenopbonlii 
Ajial>asis. lib. l, i:ap* 4^ p. 102* tdiL O^on. 1703. 
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miles, in length, an inferior monument of grandeur indeed, but supposed 
to have been built by Semiramis herself, and of which a few vestiges 
only now remain; or let him turn his eye to that more stupendous 
WALL which protects China from the inroads of the Tartar hordes, in 
some places carried ovex mountains of the steepest altitude, and in 
others tluough valleys of tlie profoundest depth, for fifteen hundred 
miles, forty-five feet high, and eighteen feet in tlitckncss. These 
august objects, although some are of comparatively modern date, and 
far from approaching to the grandeur and immensity of the erections 
at Babylon, considered collectively, may give him some faint idea of 
what an enervated people, inspiretl with love to their princes and de¬ 
votion to the natioimf religion, are capable of accomplishing- 

Ncluichadnezsfar, however, altliough, in despite as it were of tlie 
reveries of its astronomical fouTidci's, he mafle this alteration in tlie 
number of furlongs of the city walls, was nevertheless a fervent adorer 
of the Sun, as is evident from the vast goMeti iwffge of that deity 
which he set tip to be worshipped in the phhi of Dam, hi the pracmet 
of Babylon : for which daring impiety, his punishment was at once 
immediate and ciLemplary. The dreadful e&am pie seems t o have had 
but little effect upon the conduct of his regal successore, who conti¬ 
nued to pay their devotions to tlie solar orb, until the prophecies de¬ 
nounced against that idolatrous city were fulfilled in ila complete and 
boundless desolation. 


TiIE devotion op TUE CuALU.f.ANS TO A STRONG MV DISPLAYED 
ITSELF Til HOUGH OUT THE WHOLE OF Til El It CIVIL -AND RE¬ 
LIGIOUS SYSTEM—VhoOFS OP THEIR EARLY AND HIGH AD¬ 
VANCE IN A'Ietallurg ic Science, 

Tlie more attentively we consider the manners and customs of these 
Asiatic nations, the fact appears to strike us with iDcreasing con vac- 
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t 3 on» that almost every thing of impoitance transHctecl among the Ba¬ 
bylonians, Medes, and Persians, in those remote aeiaa, was done by 
astronomical rules. Cyrus, when he invaded this great city, is said 
to luive cut the river G Lades into 360 chanuels, in order to render it 
tbrdable by hia army*: even the transactions of the Hamm were in 
some degree regulated by them ; for tiie number of tlie concubines of 
the Persian monarchs \vas just 360, the number of the days of tlie 
unreformed year; a circumstance, by the way, that decisively marks 
how late in their annals that reformation practically took place; for 
this is said of the court of Darius, about 530 years before Christ, It 
would be improjier to omit, in this place, the remarkable attestation 
given to tins recorded custom of the Persians, in scripture ; for it is 
there said, that the royal eoncubijies, t hroughout; the year, went, each 
in their turn, to the king m the evetn'rtg, and in the moi ning returned 
into the house of the ; Esther ii. 12, 

If now wc pass the bounds of Asia, and for a moment look to 
Egypt, we shall there find prevalent a similar superstitiou, and we 
shall not wonder at it, since Egypt was in ancient times geographi- 
c( 7 % considered as a part of Asia, and in a mythohgkat point of 
view it certainly w?is so. The race of Mizraint, also, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, had two remarkable ceremonies allusive to the 
same object. The first on record is, that at die tomb of Osiris, dur¬ 
ing the days of lamentation, the priests svho were appointed to be- 
w^ his death, daily poured out libations of milk from 360 vases-f*, 
to denote, as it is expressly said, the days of the primitive year, used 
in the reign of that monarch. Another sdll more curious instance, 
with a beautiful moraJ apparently contained in it, occurs in die same 


* IJvTiKlot. lib. u rtp, too. Diod. Sic. lib. nvii. p, 210. 
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author*! viz. that at Acantiie, near Memplils, on tlie Lybian aide of 
the Nile, it was an ancient immemorial custom, on a particular tesli- 
Fal, for 3G0 priests to fetch water from the Nile in as many vessels 
from that river, and tlien to pour the water iiUo a gieat receiver per¬ 
forated at the bottom; by wliicli ceremony they represented botli the 
days of the ancient year, and the ceaseless lapse of irrevocable time. 

If the English reader should be iDciiued to doubt tliis asserted al¬ 
lusion of the ancients, in constructing their buildings, to the days of 
the year, let him go to Salisbury Plain, and be convinced of its truth 
by an inspection of the great Solar Temple of Ston£U£VG£, raised 
in the most ancient periods by a race deeply infected with the Chal¬ 
dean superstition, and probably an emigrated colony from the shores 
of Asia. He will there hud, in the centre of that enormous pile, a 
circle of twelve massy stones, intended to designate the tw'elve signs 
of the zodiac; he will find, also, thirty of a still more prodigious size 
that fbmi the outer circle, and were doubtless intended to represent 
the days of the nKinth. If he will niulujdy tliis outer circle of thirty 
by the inner zodiacal circle of twelve, tiie result will be 360, and this 
seems to have been tlie Drutdical mode ot‘ represcntiug the undent 
aaiar year. But to return to Asia, the proper field of our present in¬ 
quiry. 

In additional proof of the assertloo, tliat astronomical maxims were 
particularly attended to in the conslruction of the great cities and 
palaces, as well as in the courts, of Asia, let us now direct our view 
to Ecu AT AH A, tile capital of tlie neighbouring kingdom of Media. 
There we find, situated on the summit ot' a catticul /ri/f, rising to a 
vast elevation from the level plain, the palace of Dejoces, its mo- 


* Dioil. Sit. lib. i. p. as. 
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narch, surrounded with seven circular walls, graduallv' rising one 
above the other on the ascent of the cone, and painted of different 
colours, chemif^y prepared, to designate the number and supposed 
colour of the sun, moon, and hvc planets, the hrat or outermost being 
white trom the battlements upward, the second hlacki the third purpley 
the fourth skp^lue, the fifth of an orange colour} but the two inner-' 
most walls, that iminediately inclosed the superb abode of the mo¬ 
narch hnnself, were most gloriously decorated, the one being covered 
with burnished gold, and the other with plates of silver*. That the 
SON was symbolked by the circular wall of gold, and the Moorr by 
that adorned with silver, cannot for a moment be doubted, when we 
recollect that, tlirough all antiquity, their orbs were designated by 
these metals, and that, in fact, to this day they continue their che- 
micid clmracters. 

The sathe diveraities of colouring, rich and brillEant, but principally 
deep red and sky blucy were observed by Tfl^orden, Pococke, and later 
travellers, as conspicuously adorning the figures in basso relievo, prin¬ 
cipally allusive to astronomical details, and the zodiacal asterisms, 
pourtrayed on the walls and the roofs of the palaces and temples in 
Upper Egypt, particularly those of Dendera and Philae, 

Ecbataua, the present Hamad an, still boasting a vast castle but m 
mins, it will be recollected, ivas in Media; and Dejoces, its monarch, 
in erecting this splendid structure, only imitated t!ie exEunple of those 
ancient sages, who, in the Bubterranean caverns of Mithra, had long 
before elevated that vast laddeb, (a symbol of the sidereal me¬ 
tempsychosis, and an imitation, doubtless, by these romantic Sabian 
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devotees, of Jacob’s ladder* which lie saw in Ills dream, the top of which 
reached to heaveiiy and on which the angels of God were seen ascending 
and descendingt) on the ascent of whicli were seven different gates, 
cording with the number of the planets. A more palpable imitation, 
indeed, and perversion by these mythologizing priests of the sym¬ 
bols and dogma of a sublimer schoo l than their own occurs not in 
the whole range of Pagan antiquity, as is evident from their adopt¬ 
ing the very w'ord gate, used by the venerable patriarch in his rap¬ 
turous exclamation, Surelp this is the home of God, surelp this is the 
GATE OF Heaven, The reader will plea&e to refer to what I have 
said respecting the word cate in the Indian Antiquities, vol. ti. p, 
242, which is figuratively used for the whale tnansion ; the gate of 
the house in Eastern countries being that part which is most richly 
adorned, the place where hospitality is dispensed, and tiie most im¬ 
portant transactions in commerce carried on. A.stronomy seized 
upon the expressive term, and transferred it from terrestrial mansi¬ 
ons to the revolving spheres: but to proceed witti the allegory. 

The first gate, wg arc informed, was of lead, which was intended 
to mark out the substance and slow motion of the planet Saturn i 
the second gate wa.s composed of tin, by which they shadowed out 
the brilliancy and softness of Venus ; the third gate was of brass, 
which they imagined a just emblem of the solidity and durability 
of JoFiTER ; the fourth gate was of iron, by which Mercury was 
typified, because he is suited, like it on, to all sorts of labour; the 
fifth gate consisted of a mM mass, of which the heterogeneous 
composition, variableness, and irregularity, rendered it tlie fit em¬ 
blem of Mars ; the sixth gate was of sili'cr, exhibiting an apt simi¬ 
litude of the mild radiance of the silver empress of the night ; 
and the seventh was of gold, a proper emblem of the Sun, the one 
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being the king of metals, and the other being the sovereign of the 
sky*. 

This very curious account of the different nietals, and their 
siraihtude to the planets, preserved to us by Origen from Celsus, 
introduces us to a still ferther knowledge of the higli advance in 
chemical science, at which the Chaldaeans had, at that early period 
of their history, arrived, as well as of its connection with their 
favourite one of astronomy. I shall, therefore, easily obtain the 
reader's pardon for extending iny observations upon it in an essay 
professedly treating of the learning of the Chaldseans, who, it is 
evident, from intense contemplation of the planets under that 
clear and beautiful sky, where the heavenly bodies appear by night, 
we are told, as if set in a canopy of black mlvetf and sparkling with 
unusual lustre, had attained to some knowledge of the colours by 
which the planets at least are undoubtedly distinguished, although 
they seem not to be correctly applied on the painted battlements 
of the walls of Ecbatana. It may not be improper to add, in 
this place, for the information of those who are curious on the 
subject, that the real colours of the planets, as stated by riuygens, 
and other modern astronomers, are as follows ; the orb of Saturn 
has a deep bluish cast, and it is remarkable that Sani is always 
thus depicted by the Indians ; Jupiter appears of pure white; 
Venus, however brilliant, is not without a tinge of yellow; and 
Mercury is marked by dazzling radiance tinged with light blue. 

It has never yet been satisfactorily accounted for, that we desig¬ 
nate the planets in astronomical, and metals in chemical, science, 
by the same characters, othei-wlse than that the astronomy of the 


* See Celsus apad Origen contm CvUuai, tib. vt. p> 3 (kk 
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Greeks came to us through the ArabianSt the supposed inventors 
of chemistry ; but to those who are chemists, it must be evident 
that those ancient Chaldaeans who were so deeply acquainted with 
the nature and wonderful properties of fibe, and who on that ac- 
count adored it as a divinity, could not possibly he strangers to so 
exalted and noble a science. In fact, astronomy and chemistry were 
sister sciences in those early days, and this mode of designating the 
different planets and metals by congenial characters descended to 
the Arabians from an older school, even from this of Zoroaster, and 
the Median Magi, in whose sacred cavern-temples, we have just seen, 
the planets were first designated according to the various metals. 
In fact, they thought that tJiose planets were composed of, oral 
least principally abounded in, that species of metal by which they 
were so distinguished, or else in a high degree possessed qualities 
resembling those metals. Thus the sunt being the brightest of the 
orbs, was represented by a circle, the symbol of perfection ; and 
gald, being the most pure of metals, was symbolized by the same 
figure. The tnoon, being the next orb in apparent purity and bright¬ 
ness, was shadowed out by silver, the second in rank of the precious 
metals, and the crescent became the discriminating character of 
both. Mars was thought to abound in capper, because his aspect 
is of a dusky red colour. The sphere of Venus sparkled on high 
with the soft lustre of tin. Mercury is the S 3 mibolic character of 
quicksiker, not only on account of the brilliant whiteness which liis 
lucid orb displays, but because his progress through the heavens 
was made with rapidity, like the motions of that active and penc^ 
trating metal. The dazzling effulgence that in a peculiar manner 
distinguishes /«pi7er, seemed to render him fully represented by the 
shining substance of polished brass, or rather steel; for this planet 
and iron are designated by the same chemical character. Saturn, 
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whose slow motioti among the fixed stars U scarcely perceptible* is 
properly enough symbolized by that lead of which his astronomical 
designation is the chemical character! there is likewise in lead a 
bluish cast, which is in a %'ery marked manner the colour of that 
distant orb> 

Though this difference in the colour of the planets may not be 
so strikingly perceptible to astronomers in the foggy atmosphere of 
the British islands! yet in the cloudless sky and pure air of Chaldea 
it doubtless was distinctly discernible. The elder Cassini, who ob¬ 
served the planet Venus in Itely, was enabled in the clear atmos¬ 
phere of that country to make discoveries, which his son after¬ 
wards in vain attempted to verify in the grosser one of Paris. 
Indeed, the Chaldeans are said to have made the same observations 
in regard to the various colours of the fixed stars, which require 
still nicer inspection; and from those colours, in their romantic 
schemes of judicial astrology, they assigned certain series* of them 
to one planet, and certain other series of them to another. Those 
of a blue tinge they made kindred with the house of Saturn j those 
of a reddish tinge, with Mars ; those of a yellowish cast, they said 
belonged to the house of Venus ; those of brilliant whiteness to 
that of Jupiter. The dazzling Mercury Eiad his allies in the vast 
expanse ; and the same influences which emanated from the silver 
and golden rays of the lunar and solar orbs, were supposed to be 
equally difiused from those orbs winch were of congenial hue. 

From these romantic dreams of astrology on the supposed influence 
of the stars, which science, however, it will be recollected, was, in 
these early periods, the sister^ if not the parent, of astronomy, and 
that a Chaldean and an astrologer are, even at this day, almost 
synontmous terms; from those reveries, founded indeed, for the 
most part, in fancy,, but not wholly destitute of instruction, let'us 
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retum to the consideration ol' die actual iiiflueDce of the solar super¬ 
stition on the mannei's and customs of oriental nations. 

Once more tlien» and for the last time, amidst this ert'ulgence of 
false glory, streaming from the prostituted altars of Asia, let our at¬ 
tention be directed to the empire of I^ersla, where the great Shah- 
iN-SiiAii, or king of kings, commands our attention from his lofty 
tlirone, 

Hicb with Uie of Oniiiimti<r of tnd. 

No description can be more splendid and aiiiniatcd than that 
given of the pomp of the Persian monarch iiiarcliiug to battle, by 
Quintus Curtins, who doubtless had the narration ftoni oriental 
sources. He declares it to have been an immemorial custom among 
the Persians, for die army never to march before the «ising op tije 
SL’S i dial a trumpet, sounding from the king’s pavilion, proclaimed 
the fii-st appearance of its beam; and that a golden image of its on a, 
inclosed in a circle of crystal, was then displayed in the front of that 
pavilion, whicfi diffused so wide a splendour tliat it was seen througli 
the whole camp. Roused to action by the so la a ray, when the 
army began to move, they regulated the order of their march by the 
motions of their celestial leader. They bore aloft the expressive sym¬ 
bols of his magnificence, in bestowing upon them light and heat; 
and they kept constantly before dieir eyes a conspicuous memorial 
of his own diurnal progress through the expanse of heaven. 

According to the same writer, in the fiont of the army was carried, 
upon silver altars, the sacred and eternal pi re tliat was believed to 
have descended from heaven. Immediately alter came tlie Magi, 
chanting hymns, after the fashion of their country, in honour of 
MtTiiRA. ^riien followed 365 youths, representing the days of the 
reformed year, and clotited in vestments of a bright red or Ji^me co- 
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lour. To these succeeded the chariot of Jupiter, (that is, ihe God of 
the firmamenti) drawn by white horses, and followed by one of ex¬ 
ceeding magnitude and superior beauty, called the noasr, op the 
SUN, and in a peculiar manner consecrated to that deity. The grooms 
appointed to train and conduct these horses were arrayed in white 
garments, and bore in their hands golden rods, or wands, pointed at 
the end in imitation of the solar hay*. 

The above reference to the manners and customs of the Medes 
and Persians must be allowed to be strictly proper, as those nations, 
it will be recollected, once formed an integral portion of the great 
Assyrian empire. Rites and customs analogous to tliese, I have else¬ 
where demonstrated to have been ancimtbf^ and in a variety of in¬ 
stances arc, e!ven woiEf, predominant almost to tlie extremity of the 
greater Asial They flourish in their full vigour on eitlier side of the 
Ganges: every where the sun beams, the fire blazes, amidst the de¬ 
votions of the rapt ignicoUst; and the buildings of tlie Chaldean 
Indians are all cones or piframids, formed as nearly as possible after 
the mt)del of tliat mighty tower, from which their ancestors were 
dispersed over the earth so many centuries ago. The peculiar re> 
semblance to that tower of the great pagoda of Tanjore has long ago 
l>eCQ remarked by Major Rcnnel-f; and my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Hodges, having with Ids own superior hand, in the year 179b, pre¬ 
sented me with an exact drawing of it for the decoration of my Indian 
Antiquities, 1 have had it retouched by the engraver, and here pre¬ 
sent it for the inspection of the indulgent reader. To that subject I 
now finally return. 


* Sf t QuiniL Curlii^ Lib. iiL, cap, 3 Bfiil 4« 
t Rciioti on Uie Cti>|:TBpJiy of HrriKluliUp p. 3^0, edit. 1800. 
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In the hypothesis! that the high tower in the centre of the area of 
the Temple of Belus in succeeding ages built around it, was, in tact, 
the Tower of Babd, or at least the remains of it, 1 am far trom being 
in want of able supporters; as, in additioD to the ancient authorities 
above adduced, many modem writers of high respectability liave 
joined in it ; and, in particular, Dean Prideaux, who has minutely 
described both the ioscer and the cit^ of Babylon, and who not only 
declares it to be his orvn opinion, but brings powertul arguments IVom 
Bochart in aid of it, which the reader may consult, as the whole pas¬ 
sage is too long for insertion in this place*. The passage l>egins with 
tliese words: «The nest great undertaking of Nebuchadnezzar at 
Babylon was the constmetion of the Temple of Belus, But that 
which tras most remarkable in it was time of his mark, but was built 
many ages before. It was a wonderful tower that stood in the 
midflic (if it/’ &c. &c, Tliat it was intended as a Temple to the Sun 
(from its pyramidal form resembling fire, or the conical shape of its 
flame) was long ago averred by ArebbishopTennison to be his private 
beliei; in the following passage: “ In those plains (the Chidd®an) the 
Tower of Babel was built, and (as my private Imagination leadeth me 
to think) consecrated by the builders to tub Suiv, as to tlie most 
probable cause of drying up the watersf " Bryant J fully coin¬ 

cides with him in this belief. Speaking of Babel, he says, " This city 
was begun by Nimrod, and enlarged by his posterity. It seems to 
have been a vast seminary for idolatry; and tlie tower, a stupendous 
building, was erected in honour of the Suw.” 


» Sfc Pride^uK^s CoDDcctia*!^ tdI.L p, ftlio crdil. 
t TeiuiisiiD^ft Origii] of IdolHtrVj p^42, 
t Bn'mat's Aiiiilyijs, voL iii, p. 45. 
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Tlie learned M, Bailly*, Mr, Costardf, and many otlier authors 
deeply conversant in the astronomical mytholoay ot" tliese ancient 
peritids, amply support the hypothesis tJiat it was Ijuilt for an obs£r- 
V A TOUT, and nobody doubts of its having been thus applied in after 
ages. It was personally visited, as belbre obser\'ed, in its decaying 
grandeur, after it had been plundered and defaced by Xerxes, by 
Herodotus, 440 years before the Christian icra. It u-as viewed 
with astonishment, even in that decayed state, by die captains 
of Alexander, who designed to have restored it to its former splendor, 
and. as we are informed by Arrian^^ actually set 10,<XK) men of his 
anny about it; but Stnibo§, on asurv'ey of these ruiiiH, affirms that 
teu thousand men would not be able, in two months, to have removed 
even the rubbish, and Alexander’s subsequent death put an end to the 
project. Pliny, in the first century of the Christian tera, speaks of it 
as then standing, and witJi quoting hb words 1 shall, for the present, 
dose my ubserv'ations on this ever memorable to we a and temple; 
Adhuc ibi (l^abyloni) Jovb Beli templum. Inventou itic puit 

SIDE BA LIS SClEKTlxjl, 

Aitfaoiigh, however, otir observations on the tower itself have for 
the present terminated, we must not wholly lose sight of tlie foatider 
and his/aiw/Vi/, whose histoiy makes an interesting portion of the an¬ 
nals of Uiese early ages, deeply connected as they are with its astrono¬ 
mical mythology, ami under which, in fact, the whole of that libtoiy 
is veiled. 


'* Hbt de J'Astrofi. Anc. p. ^4. 
t Co&tiLfd on the Aiilmii. p, 57, 

I Arrutous de £xp«<litiorie Ali.-%aJiiinp lib. viL p. cdlL OnduoriL 
§ Stn&bAni^ Geo^rnph. p» edit Halil, 

C riiim Nut. li»L lib. ti. cap. 16, p. 380, edit. Aldi. 
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NlMHODf THE FOUNDEH op BaDEL^ was CONSTEtLATED IN 

Orion, 

On the original sphere, formed by the Chaldeeans, and of which 
only the sbattcied remains have descended, through tlie Oroeks, to our 
times, (tor Uiat ol the Egyptians is distinguished by objects, and is 
replete with allusions, peculiar to their own climate and mythology',) 
our researclies into oriental antiquity have informed ils tlierc were en¬ 
graved many obsolete asterisras, such as the Sacrijictr, the Altars 
Succoth Benothf the PholiEfw., and others, of which only veiy' slio'ht 
glimmerings of intelligence liave reached us. They are sufficient, 
however, to demonstrate the fact of such an ancient sphere*, and 
such astcrisms, having once existed in Chaldara. 7'hcy were after¬ 
wards perverted both by Egyptians and Greeks to suit their respective 
mythologies,as the leameil Vi>ssius on this subject has truly remarked. 

UtGrdEci omnia suis benoibus tribidiiit, ita etsuis jEgyptii,_Vossius 

de Idol. lib. i. cap. 28. Orion, however, has kept liis exaltwl station 
unchanged on eveiy sphere; that station to which the devotion or 
fear of his Clialdiean subjects liad elevated their departed monarch. 
Tills mighty chieflmn, we have be tore observed, was sometimes 
mistaken for and denominated Bf.lus, properly the ap|>elJative of his 
son. With respect to this name of Ninxrod, Bochan makes it syno- 
niitious with a Greek name of Bacchus, or, aa he writes it, 

Btir-Chtis^ and draws a parallel between the characters of the He¬ 
brew deified mortal, the son of Cuslr, and the ancient Greek deity. 


• See Hyde de Rdig. Vet, Pen, aa the aBciesl Pt-niim »pbcrt. p. 32 ; llonii ApcUo, lib. t. 
IlictDgJ. 2; Scldcu de Dlls Sjr* c*ji, ft; ubaJ ScuJiger Id MamduiDj p* ^71 cl 4211. 
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This word, he derives from a Hehi-ew root signifying to rebel, JiHuding 
to his tel>clli<>n against heaven, while his name of Bblus, ur suvereign 
lord, alludes to the extent of his danikiiou*. The mind of the whole 
Pagan world of antitiuity was deejdy impressed witli traditions ot his 
gigantic stature and enormous power, Homer, who knew nothing 
of the tliiee great pyramids, those t/uclacia siija pyramidMw, yet seems 
to have well known the history of Nimrod nnder the name of Onoii, 
tlie fovmderof llahyltni, the great and ioiquitous hnnter of men and 
beasts. He denominates him nvluch, Mr. Bryant ol> 

«errcs, betokens something vast, and is applicable to any towering 
petsona^^. He adds, that there was a famous tower near Zancle, 
called Pelorus, sacred to Orion ; and that they erected towers to him 
in consequence of tlie majestic magnitude of his person, and called 
them Pclorus|, It was nai uml ihr those abject, siibjecte who so basely 
flattered him when livhig, to make a god of Jam when dead, and num¬ 
ber him among the earliest constellations. Consequently, he was 
exalted to the stars under the name of Orion. According to Dr 
Hyde, the Chaldaic appellative of this constdlation is NiPiiLA.and 
the Arabian is al Giebbaii, quae gigantem ac fortem significant^; 
and surelv there cannot possibly te a more accurate descnption oi a 
tmnmeal and cruel monarch than these words convey. But N imrod, 
we are infonnetl, was ffdgbiij hunter before the Lord, a hunter of 
raen as wcU asof for so the best comnientatora explain the word: 

ami could a twotbld character like this tie more dwisively marked, 
tliaii by being delineated in the manner wc see Orion drawn on the 


Bocttartl Fhfllpg. lib-cap. 13* 

•f tlftvnsTVp llb.i &TI. 

I Vrii- i. 113- 

4 S«< Or. UjikS djUOD of Ulug p. 46. Edit. O*oi». 
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celestial sphere; as a gigantic figure, armed with a massy club, very 
near to the greater and lesser JJog, and the Hare? Proportionate to 
his former dignity and splendour are the ample space and conspi¬ 
cuous station allotted to Orion in the lieavens, Tliis constellation is 
crowded with stars visible to the naked eye, and of superior magni¬ 
tude and beauty; while those which powerful telescopes have dis¬ 
covered in it have defied the ability of astronomere to enumerate. It 
is so evident wuo is tlie real object alluded to in this astronomical 
hieroglyphic, that I shaQ not insult the reader's understanding by 
dwelling too long on the Greek fables respecting Orion; yet it b 
stilt proper to take some transient notice of their romantic details. 
That vain people accommodated their allegorical history of the early 
ages of their nation to tlie asterisms already formed by the fathers 
of mankind, and endeavoured to make a foreign »ithere their own. 
Tlie world has been imposed upon from age to age, by Uie elegance 
of their allegortcs and the beauty of tlie language in whicli they were 
written, to credit the artlul tale; witli what truth* will be demon¬ 
strated as we proceed in this, I trust, not uninteresting discussion. 

Tlie story of Orion’s birth, as recordetl by Hyginua, is too romantic 
to be related here; as he was an extraordinary man, they conceived 
that he ought to have as extraordinary a birth. It is sufficient to say 
tliat he was bom in Thrace, the offspring of the will of Jupiter, Nep¬ 
tune, and Mercury, who had been hospitably entertained by his pre¬ 
tended father, who re<iuested a cliiJd of his immortal guests*. On 
this ridiculous story, there is a very judicious remark of the Abbd 
Banicr, that though Homer repeatedly mentions Orion, yet, fond as 
he was of enriching Lis poem with tlje Greek mythology, he never 


• See Bjrgiiiai, Fib. Bl, 
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OBCC mentions the wonderful circimistancse of his birth: a plain proof, 
adds the Abb6, that the storjf tvas not yet inveniet^. According to 
the Greeks, he was not only a great hunter, wljicti makes Homer 
sing that he hunted wild beasts in hell, but a great astronomer. His 
skill in hunting, they say, rendered him the object of the Jealousy of 
Diana; and on that account, according to some njythologists, he was 
shot through with arrows by that goddess; but, according to others, 
l)ecause he attempted with unhallowed hand to remove the veil of 
that chaste divinity. Otliers again (for, as few stories in their whole 
niytliology are more celebrated than thb of Orion, so none are more 
variously related) ^ve a very ditferent account of the mode of hb 
death, asserting, tliat at the coniinand of Diana a scorpion issued out 
of the earth, and stung him to deatli; but the goddess being peno 
trated with angubh, l)oth Orion and the reptile that occasioned hb 
death were afternrards translated by her into heaven; the one forming 
a conspicuous constellation in the northern hemisphere, the other a 
sign of the :!odiac. 

It must be evident to every person of reflection, who considers tlie 
preceding account of Orion, that it contains the shattered fragments of 
the true history of this celebrated post-diluvian personage, iniied 
with Grecian astronomical mythology. Since Nimrotl, who began, 
and Belus who flnblied, the obser^'atory at Babylon, were by nanny of 
the ancients considered as the same person, we are not to wonder at 
finding tlie Orion of the Pagan world the copy of dje fonner, thus 
blending the science of astronomy wjtii tlie sports of the field: other- 
wii-.e there would be just ground for astonbhment at the unaccountable 
union of two such opp<raite characters. We may even trace the re- 


* Bauier's hf3fltiotoey, raL it, p, 3Bd. 
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spmhlancc considerably farther, and io this too dose and curious at- 
tculioii to Diana the huntress, discover the anxious astronomer of 
ClialdiBa, fixed in intense contemplatioii upon her orb, and watching 
her phaenon^ena, accurately to mark the lunar revolution, and form 
that first cfl'ort of Babylonian astronomy, the iujiar majtstons. Her 
reluctance and revenge may sliadow out the ill success of the first 
attempt, as his death by the sting of a scorpion, doubtless, does his 
decease when tlie sun was in that noxious sign. 

The importance of this constellation in the opinion of the ancients, 
is evident from their frequent and animated descriptions of it. 'fhere 
is one particularly in Aratus* which depicts Orion; and Manilius de¬ 
scribes this personage as the mighty leader of the starry hostf. Orion 
indeed was a constellation equally beautifiil and terrible; and seems 
from his sidereal throne, in all ages, to have exerted over the minds of 
men as great a despotism as he did, when a terrestrial sovereign, over 
tlieir persons. The mariner and tlie husbandman alike shudderefl at 
his supposed uifluence upon the elements. Concerning the Imminent 
danger when Orion was setting, Horace emphatically observes; 

Sed vidtfs quanto trepidet luniiiltEi 
PACtNi;& Orion I f 

and the Mantuan bard is not less particular in his account of the danger 
when this constellation was rising, 

Cun subltn fiuctu uimbo^vu Oriuip 

In rmdit CKdi tulit 


• ^ntn^ llae 

^ ManiLii Mr^t 77- 

I llawc, Cum. libi lii 27.19- 
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It probably arose from the magnitude and splendour of this constella¬ 
tion, that it is so particularly mentioned in the book of Job, (com¬ 
posed, the reader will please to bear in mind, above ICOO years before 
Clirist); and if Mr. Costard a remarks on the constellations recorded 
in that ancient, sacred, and sublime drama be admitted to be founded 
in truth, it should appear as if Orion, in some particular situations and 
aspects in llie heavens, was considered by the eastern husbandnian as 
shedding benign anil friendly influences. 

Wlule Nimrotl, however, has Ijeen exalted to the skies by ancient 
mythologists, others, of more tnotiem date, have exerted their utmost 
endeavours to degrade him from that eialted station, and have identi¬ 
fied him with that Vulcan whom Jupiter hurled from heaven; a fable 
which they say is founded on the o\^rthrow of Babel, and the sup¬ 
posed destruction of Nimrod therein*. Mr. Bryant, in particular, 
strenuously contends for this interpretation of it in the following pas¬ 
sage. “ Many ivriters speak of him as being thrown off from the 
battlements of a liigh tower by Jupiter: and there is a passage to this 
purpose in Homer which has embarrassed the commentators; though. 
I do not think it very obscure, if we consider the history of the person 
to whom it relates. 

Tf7ayu» aiTc BtjXsv Str3rfr(fri4. 

The poet, who was a zealous copier of ancient my tliology, mentions, 
that Vulcan was cast down by Jupiter from an eminence. He says, 
tliat he was tluown xiro ; which must certainly signify «i<^a BnAav, 
or ; for the sentence is manifestly eJliptical. 

He seiz'd him by tbe foot, and bcadlotl^ threw 
From tlie high tower of Kelnsf,^ 


■ Sc^ Hocbarli ^eof. SaCn lib^ iL cap.2 j affld Bryitit'i Mythology, toJ. uL p. 47* 
t Bryanl^id, p. 4e* 
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But; of this important personage of antiquity more than enougli has 
been said: lei us attend to tlie mythological history of Semiramis, the 
oldest of the name, (as there seem to have lieen several,) for she also 
was elevated to those stars which her subjects so fervently adored, 

SxMIRaMIS WAS ALSO CAJTOKIZED, AND BECAJIE THE DeA 

SvatA OR TUB Babylonians. 

That the heroine who had conferred such numerous benefits on her 
Assyrian subjects should be canonized by them, when dead, cannot 
be a subject of wonder; and the Jeameil Sclden has intimated in 
very strong terms the probability of her being the original Dea 
Syria, from the earliest periods adored in that quarter of Asia, 
under a thousand different appellations. From her being the moat 
ancient heroine deified upon earth, she might have been the pro^ 
totype of all those numerous female divinities, who, under the names 
of Astarte, Astaroth, &c. were worbhip(jed in Sidon, at Hierapolis, 
and many other re^ons of the Greater and Ia^ssct Asia, Her 
distinguishing appellation at Babylon was My'lttta; Herodotus 
describes her by tins name, for so he tells nis the Assyrians expressly 
called the Venus Urania of other authors*. Her symbol was a dove 
or pigeon, which her name in the Syrian language implies, she having 
been nursed by pigeons, according to their legends ; and that emblem 
was riierefore painted on the standards of the Assyrians, wlien they 
went forth to war. Hence Jeremiah, when he forewarned the Jews, 
that the Assyrians would come and lay waste their territoiy, says, 
fvgite a fade gladii coLUStuiE. Fiy froiH the face tf ihe sword of 


* Hfrodot, £\{a^ wet. ISOr 
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the Assyrian dove, (Jeremiah, xJviii, 28.) Doi« from Amjria are 
also meDtioneci in Hosea, xi. 11 ; mid the whole country was cele¬ 
brated for being a nursery of them. 

It was not, however, tlie dove that fluttered on their warlike en¬ 
signs that was so much venerated by the voluptuous Assyrians; it 
was the dove renowned in Paphian wars to wJiich their vows were 
chiefly addressed! for, in the courts of her superb temple, at Babylon, 
the most shameless indecencies prevailed, and the boundless prostitu¬ 
tion of female beauty, of all ranks, was not only pennitted, but 
sanctioned, by the niaadale of the goddess, as may be coUected from 
Herodotus and Strabo, as well as from the animated anathemas against 
these impurities to be Ibund in Jeremiali and the other prophets. 
There is no occasion for our going into the scandalous particulars, ot 
wliich the most scandalous was, that the wages of this ahametul traffic 
were applied to religious purposes. 

Semiramis was also constellated in the Sctccotii Ben’oth of the 
Assyrians, an old asterism ol the Crhalda^an sphere, meaning, Seldcn 
informs us from thcliabbins, the Acfi and chickfns^ and corresponding to 
the Pleiades of the Greek sphere*. Tliis name was given them (for 
the story of the Atlantides is too altsurd to be admitted, eveJi as a 
legendary tale) from nA»«, navigo^ because the most favourable season 
for setting sail was esteemed to be at the heliacal rbing of these stars, 
Uiat is, iu the spring and about the month of JMay, whence also by 
the Latins lliey are sometimes called Vergilia;. Tliis constellatioii, 
therefore, being a beneficent one, and its heliacal rising ol the utmost 
importance and benefit to a race devoted to agricultural cout^rns, the 
symbol of abundance and fertility to an exulting nation, was tliought 


• S«ldea de DUsSyriw, Sjalagma 2, cap. 7, 
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a proper abode for the munificent Scmiraniis. But there is anotlier 
oriental name tor the BteiadeSj m those early periodsj considered not 
merely as a splendid portion of a conspicuous asler^mt the Butt, in 
whose neck it is situated, but as an iin|>ortant asteristn itself, which 
name will perhaps introduce us to a sdll farther knowledge of the 
great character in antiquity to whom it h applied, I'Lat name, Dr. 
Hyde informs us, is Aivuk, translated by the Greeks A.g, probably 
both derived from Aisii, a Hebrew word, signifying to gather together^ 
as a lien gathcreth her chickens under her wings, and therefore pecu¬ 
liarly proper to designate an assemblage or cluster of stars hke the 
Pleiades. 

NiiimKl, then, we have discovered in Orion, the giant and the 
Imnter, and we have now exliibited the renowuetJ Semiraniis, the Ba¬ 
bylonian Venus, and the true Dca Syria, in the constellation anciently 
denominated by that race Succoth Benoth; a word meaning literally 
the tenti of the t/oung jmmen; those tents, the soft ami genkl abode 
of love, to which there Is iinnicdiate allusion in the generative warmth 
of the hen brooding over her young progeny. Hence on many Asiatic 
and Roman coins the wanton Queen, who look Minus to her bed, and 
indulged an incestuous passion for one of her sons, is drawn under 
the figure and character of Venus Genetria, wiUi the billing dove for 
her expressive symbol; and on the Egyptian sphere of the BarlierinL 
family, this portion of it, wiuch the bull Apis occupies, is denominated 
Statio Veneris, the mansion of Venus. Hence, too, it is not iinpossU 
ble, that her very name of Semiraniis, compounded of Sam a n, brown, 
and Ham A HAH, a pigeon, a bird of a nature remarkably warm and 
salacious, might be derived. Oriental mythology, originating in, and 
retrosi>ective towards, periods far anterior to Uie'date of the fabulous 
^ Greek mythology, is alone able to penetrate to tlie bottom of the 
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ancient mysterious history of these iUustiious Asiatic personages ex¬ 
alted to the stars. 

Ok the ancient Chaldean Spmkre* the Euphrates occu¬ 
pied THE SPACE tSrnPED BY THE GuEEK AsTERlSM OF 

Eridakus. It commences at the left foot op Orion I 

In conformity with the hypotliesb here pursued, that the Chal- 
dieans were, in all probability, tlie most ancient race of astronomers, 
and formed the first sphere; that Nimrod, the founder of Babel, was 
constellated in Orion, and Semiraiuls in die Pleiades; it becomes ne¬ 
cessary to degrade die Greek asterisni of Eridanos from its exalted 
station in the heavens, and substitute the more aucient and noble 
stream of Euphrntes in Its place. From the vast space, too, occu¬ 
pied by this constellation in the sky, it seems to mark the river at 
the time of its inundation. Dr. Hyde, in his learned Commentary 
(in the Fixed Stars of Uhig Beg, the great Tartar king and astro¬ 
nomer, justly remarks that this constellation is called, in Ptolemy, 
not Eridaiius, but only tAe nstefisaH ^ the rwrr, which 

wiis its more ancient and genuine apjiellatioD. In the same manner, 
the Argo of the Greeks is by TJhig Beg only denominated the 
ship; and, as I have elsewhere remarked, the reyiU astronomer in 
doing lliis probably followed the detail of some ancient Persian 
spliere*. Dr. Hyde expressly adds, it is by some writers called 
rker of Oriattj for, in fact, if the reader will advert 
to die celestial sphere, lie will oijserve that tiiis river commences iu 
course at thcr foot of Orion. Reoee, a star of the first magni- 
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tude in that tbot» may be accounted its head. Now, since we have 
proved Orion to be no other than Nimrod, this is a convincing prfM>f 
that the Euphrates was the river first exalted to an aslerism, and 
perliajjs it might have been designated astiowing from Ifis foot, either 
because he first explored its source, embanked the river, or made it 
navigable. 

Vtti must now bid fUrewel to astronomy, and attend to an icnobler 
subject, the bricki and bititmen of liabylun. Before, however, tinally 
quitting these celestial objects that have so long occupied us, it may 
not be amiss to present Uie reader w'ith a correct list of the few con¬ 
stellations mentioned by ancient writers, sacred and prafanc, till tiie 
period in which Eudoxus farmed the first Grecian sjilicre. 

In the book of Jon, of antiquity far beyond all Pagan productions, 
only six constellations arc mentioned, and these are Arcturus, Orion, 
the Pleiades, the crooked serpent or Draco, Maxaroth or the ^odiacid 
circlef and l\laz>iloth the Immr mansions. It has been before ob¬ 
served, that the translators of the Bible, not being astronomers, may 
possibly have wrongly tninslated the original Mebrew names; but 
that circumstance is of little consequence in this retrospect, flx- 
siOD, who flourished, according to Newton^s calculation, eight hun¬ 
dred and seventy years before Christ, mentions only five constella¬ 
tions, which are Sirius, Orion, Arctunis, Pleiades, and the Hyades. 
Homfr, who lived about twenty years after him, adds to tliese two 
more, Bootes and the Wain j he is lavish in his praises of Theijes, 
blit never once mentions the pyramids of Memphis. Nearly a cen¬ 
tury after we find the prophet Isaiafi insulting the humbled monarch 
of Babylon, under the title of Lucilcr, in these terms. How orf fhott 
Jdllen J'rom Heaven., O Lucifer, son of the morning, Isaiah xiv. 12, 
He, too, often alludes to Egjpt, but neither does he mention the 
pyramids! Tuai-bs, 600 years before Christ, is said to have Ibrmed 


the Lesser Wain, though this honour is disputed by the Phoenicians. 
Final)j, about 360 years before Christ, Et/Doxtrs invented the Gre^ 
ciau sphere, 

Babtloniax Bricks, and the Ckaractebs inschibf.ti 

ON THEM. 

The most Hucient metliod of writing was on mue or bricky of whidt 
the earliest example on record, if allowable to l)e cited, may be ad¬ 
duced the two pillars of Seth, alluded to in a preceding page, the 
one of brick and the other of stone, said by Josephus to liave been 
erected before the Deluge, and to have contained tlie history of ante¬ 
diluvian arts and sciences* However disputable tills account may be, 
that of the tables of stone on wliich the decialogue was writteu by the 
finger of Deity, and delivei'ed to Moses on Mount Sinai, can admit of 
no doubt, no more than can the hieroglyphic characters in the most 
ancient jieriods, engraved on the marbles of Egypt, at present so 
abundantly in our possession. They remain to tliis day, and will tor 
centuries to come, a lasting proof of the high advance in the engi'amig 
art, as well as in chemical science, of a nation who, at that early 
lieriod, could fabricate instruments to cut them so deep and indelibly 
on the almost impenetrable granite. 

In countries destitute of stone like Chaldaea. an artificial substance, 
ctAY,mtennixed with reeds and indurated by fire, was made use of 
for tliat puriKJse. Of this substance, formed into square masses, 
covered with mystic cliaracters ,—burnt bricks —the 
walls and palaces of Babylon ivere, for the most part, constructed ; 
and we have seen in the accounts of travellers who liave visited these 
ruius, examined the bricks, and observed those reeds inteniiingieil with 
their substance, how durable, through a vast successton of ages, those 
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bricks, ivilb their inscriijed chanictcirs, liavc neiuaiuecil. Their real 
meaning,* or that of the Persepulitan arrow-headed obeliscal eharactei^, 
and tlie still inoi'e coiitplirated liierogljphics of l;'gy]>t, however 
partially decyphered by the labours of the leJinied, will now, perhaps, 
never be Catlioined in their lull extent, by the utmost ingenuity of 
man. It is probable, however, that those of Babylon, at least, allude 
to astronoinieal details, which we have seen tliey were aceustoined to 
inscribe on bricks; or they may be a sort of calcttdarf wliereoii were 
noted the rising and scttiug ui‘ the principal stars useful in the coti~ 
cerns of husbandry; or, lastly, tliey may contain the history of the 
Ibunders of those stu|)e]idous structures. Impressed at once with 
their antiquity, tiieir numbej', and their variety, tor almost every 
brick found amidst Uiese vast rulus is inseribed with them, the asto- 
oislicd spectator is staggered, and is for a moment iiieHned to c<jalesce 
m opinion with Pliny, who says, Literas semper arbitror Assyrias*. 
But the question concerning the origin and antiquity of alphabetic 
writing, if the mysterious chaiacters on these biicks can Ijc thus 
denominated, is t<H) important to admit of so hasty a decision ; audit 
also opens too vast a held Ibr discussion to be at present entered upon. 
Ill a future page of this work, 1 may, pcrliaps, venture to ofier a tew 
redectioDs on this imjKjrtant siib}ect. 1 cannot however avoid owning 
myself very tnucli inclined to join in opinion witli Mr. Bryant, and 
other genuine sons of science, not infected Avith the French sceptical 
philosophy, that so divine an art couUl not have its origin in the un¬ 
assisted powers of the human mind. 

Of the bitujfivn with which these Babylon tan bricks were cemented 
tf^thcr, and which was plentituDy produced in tlie neighbourhood ot‘ 
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Babylon^ it may Ixj proper iti this place to remark, tlmt it binds 
slTOii£er than niortar, atul in time Ijccomes harder tlian the brick it- 
self. It ivas also imjicnetrable to water, as to the early descendants 
of Noah was well known, for Iwth the outside and tliemsidc of the 
ark was inemsted with it, Gen. vi, 14. It may be proper to add here, 
that the bitumen, to deprive it of its brittleness and render it capable 
of being applied to tiie brick, must be boiled with a certain [iropor- 
tion of oil, and that it retains its tenacity longest in a humid situation. 
Mr. Hich informs us, tiiat it is “ at present prindpally used for caulking 
Ijoats, coating cisterns, baths, and other places that usually come in 
contact witli water. The fragments of it scattered over the ruins of 
Babylon are black, shining, and brittle, somewhat resembling pit-coal 
in substance and appearance,” p. 64. It will not he forgotten, that 
the custom, above alluded to, of mixing straw or reeds idth bricks 
baked in the sun, in order to bind them doscr, a'nd to make them 
niore firm and compact, was also used in Bgypt, ns may be inferred 
from Exodus, v. 7, where Pharaoh commands tlie task-masters of the 
oppressed Israelites not to give tfiem straw fo make bricks^ in order to 
multiply their vexations and increase their toil. 

Speaking of the Babylonlarr bricks and (heir variety, in respect to 
size, cohnr, and hardness, Mr. Rich informs us, p.6l, that “ the general 
size of the kiln-ffanti brick is thirteen inches stjnare, by three thick: 
there are some of half these dimensions, and u few of different shapes 
for particular purposes, such as rounding comers, &C, Tliey are of 
several different colours; white, apiiroaching more or less to a yellow¬ 
ish cast, like our Stourbridge or fire brick, which is the fine.st sort; 
red, like onr ordinary Irriefc, which is the coarsest sort ; and some 
which have a btackhk cast and are very hard. The snn-tiried brick is 
considerably larger than liiat baked in the kiln, and in general looks 
like a thick clumsy clod of earth, in which are seen small i>roken 
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needs, or cliopped. straw, used for the obvious purpose of biiidiug 
them: in tike manner the flat roofs of tlie houses at Bagdad are eo- 
Tered with a com}K)sitioD of earth and mortar mixed up with chopped 
straw. At the Birs Nemroud I found some fire-bumt bricks, wtiich 
appeared to have had the same materials in their composition. The 
best sun-idried bricks I ever saw are those which compose tlie ruin 
called Akerkouf'." In the kasr, or palace, our autlior found in ge¬ 
neral finer specimens of art; for, in addition to the substances gene¬ 
rally strewed on tlte surfaces of all these luounds, we here find frag¬ 
ments of alabaster vessels, fine earthen w'are, marble, and great quan¬ 
tities of varnished tiles, ihe g/uzing and colouring of which arc surpri- 
singlp fresh. 

It was, doubtless, in allusion to their skill in making these bricks, 
and engraving upon them historical designs, varnished and coloured 
to resemble the objects designated, that the prophet Ezekiel, when 
he himself was a captive among the Babylonians, received this com¬ 
mand fiom God, Son of matif fake thee a f/7c, or Babylonian brick, 
and lay it before /Aec, (as mathematicians who dmw lines and circles, 
or painters who sketch landscapes, are accustomed to do,) and poar- 
tray upon it the city of Jerusalem ; tliat is, adorn it lu the same man¬ 
ner as the Babylonians make portraits and engrave emblematical 
images on their tiles— Lay siege ugaimt iV, and cost a mount againd 
it —display upon it ail the horrors to wliich besieged cities are sub¬ 
jected. Understood in this sense the passage is peculiarly beautifiil 
and appropriate^ and Lowth, in his note, spiritedly observes, in op¬ 
position to some cavillers against the sacred writings, that those who 
think tlic emblem here made use of beneath the dignity of the pro¬ 
phetic office, may as well accuse Arohimedes of folly for making 
lines in tlie dust,—Lowth on Ezekiel, chap, iv, ver. 1, The allusion 
to tills tlidr skill in pottery oflen occurs in the prophetic writings, 
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\^hile the Israelites were still captives among them* Go rfoan, sajs 
God,/o /Ac potter’s uocsr, and ihtrt £ uiil cuuse thee to hear my 
s.wds, Jeremiah xviiL S. As the claij is, in the pottew's uano, sq 
are yc hi mine hand, 0 house of Israel, ibiil, ver. 6. Many similar 
instances might be adduced, but these are snfficieiit. 

It was not, however, merely in the art ol making and burning 
bricks that the Assyrians excelled; they adorned them, we have seen, 
with various figures of men and animals, painted to resemble lil'e, and 
die colours were laid on the bricks—» in tlieir 

crude state, and afterwards In/nii in, which, it has been observed, 
demonstrates that they had act|uired, at that early period, the art of 
emimelUng* Among tlic paintings, Dicnlorus ii^forms us, was a hunt¬ 
ing matcli, in which Senvimiuis herself was seen on horseback, 
piercing with her dart a panther; and near her was her husband 
Kinns,'in the act of fixing with his spear to tlie earth a furious lion. 
It will be remeuiljered, tliat auiotig the painted objects observed by 
M. Beaucliamp on the varnished tricks, was the figure of a lioh. 
“ 1 Ibmid one brick, on wiiich was a lion, and on otlicis a half moan 
in relief.” A statue of a lion of colossal diineiisioiis was also seen 
amid tliese ruius by Mr. Rich. On the subject of these peculiar 
symbolical designs,*! shall trouble the reader with some remarks 
liercafter. On tlic walls of her palace, too, as described by the same 
author, were colossal figures iu bronze — x*^*-*'^ f*K.KMr}-— of Ninus, the 
(|ueen, and the principal persons ol their court; armies drawn up in 
battle array, and hunting pieces in great variety. 

The process from making pottery to moulding figures in irlay was 
not difiicult; but these designs in brass, and Uie grouping of tlie 
figures, must have required much greater skill and lalmur. 

I'here can be no doubt, lio'aever, that Uic art of throwing metals, 
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even the most atubborn, into fuston, early and estensirely 
known to the descendants of Tubal Cain, who is said to have been 
ihe instructor of ectr^ nrtljicer in brass and iron ; and the one hun- 
died gates of brass with which this great city at a later period was 
fortified, and the golden statues and wtensils that ornamented the 
temple of Belns, may be adduced as proofs of their surprising ad¬ 
vance in metallurgic science. But it was in the fabrication of 
images, tbnneil ot the metals, that they, above all things, excdled ; 
those images by which the planetary deities,adored by them, were 
represented t and to their infinite variety, and the gorgeous manner 
of adorning them with paint and gilding, according to their ima¬ 
gined colours, while round their heads sparkled the irradiations of 
glory, such as the constellations appear to dart tbrth, Scripture 
bears the fullest attestation in the following remarkable passages, 
which denounce the vengeance of heaven upon the apostate Jews 
for imitating tliem. She, i. e. Judah, thated itpou the Ass^rians^ her 
neighbours, captains, and rulers, clothed most gorgeously. And -when 
she sase men pourlrayed upon the walls, the images of the Cfialdeans 
pourtrayed with vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, ejr-' 
ceeding in d^ed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to look to, 
after the manner of the Bahphnians of Chaldra, the land of their Kd/i- 
tJiVy ; then, as soon as she saw them with her eyes, she doated upon them, 
and sent messengers nnto them nnlo Chaldea. And, again, towards the 
close of the same chapter, it is said, ** Moreover, this they have done 
unto me: when thev had slain their children to their 
IDOLS ; then fAry enme, the same day, unto my sanctuary to profane it .— 
And, farthermore, ye have sent for men to come from far, unto ichom 
a messenger was sent ; and, io / they came, for whom th.id didst 
WASH THVSELF, (that is, perform ablutions,) vaintedst thine 
EYES, AND DECKEDST THVSELF WITH ORNAMENTS. And sattest 
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upon a hed^ ^ifk (that is, an altar) pbepabed be* 

PORE IT, a HEREUPON THOU HAST SET MIKE INCENSE AND MINE 
OIL. And a voice of a muUiludct being at case^ was with her^ a^xd with 
the men •of the common sort were brought Sabiatts Jrom the wiiderness 

WHICH PUT BRACELETS UPON THEIR HANDS, AND BEAUTIFUL 

(radiated) crowns upon their heads/’ Ezekiel xxiii, 14. 

Additional proofs op their high advance in Chemical 
Science ; the Beauty of their Colours used in Dying ; 
THEIR Skill in Hydraulics, demonstrated by the vast 
Engines employed to irrigate the Pensile Gardens. 

The remarkable freshoess in the glazing and colouring of the 
bricks, noticed above by Mr, Rich, opens to us a field for still more 
extended investigation in respect lo the early progress of the Clial- 
daeans in various scientific attainments, upon which 1 shall enter 
without fear of exciting disgust. A race so entirely devoted as they 
were in their palaces, tlieir temples,and the idols that adorned them, 
to the display of the most gaudy embellishment, and who in par¬ 
ticular were so infatuated in respect to colours^ that they afiected to 
distinguish tliem in the stars and planets, had doubtless acquired 
the method of indelibly fi^xlng them on the various argillaceous sul>- 
staiices in which their country abounded; and w*c may reasonably 
refer to these first artificers in fire, the origin of those lieautiful de¬ 
signs in mosaic, the stones of difi'erent tints, often intermixed with 
fictitious gems, with which at a later period the imperial palace of 
Susa was so splendidly decorated. It is in the book of Esther that 
we read of a beautiful pavement of this variegated kind, when, at 
the great banquet given by the Babylonian, or Persian, sovereign, 
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Ahasuerus, for the two empires were then united in one, all the 
riches of his treasury were displayed to the view of the people. 
The passage in question impresses the mind with the most exalted 
idea of the magiiificence in which those sovereigns lived, when the 
great Iranian dynasty flourished in its full splendour. This osten¬ 
tatious monarch, we are told, made a feast unto alt the people that 
were present in Shush an, the palace^ both unto great and small, seven 
days, in the^ rourt of the garden of the king's palace ; where were white, 
green, and blue hangings, fasfe7ied with cords offne linen and purple 
to silver rings and pillars of marble ; the beds were of gold and silver, 
upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white, and black, tnarbk, 
Esther i. 51. 

—— totaque m aull 

Calc«bBLt(ir Lug ax. 

For imprinting argillaceous and other substances wtlh these 
lasting dies, their country abounded with the richest materials, ex¬ 
ternal and subterraneous, from which those colours might, hy able 
chemists, he extracted. The gardens in the vicinity of Babylon, 
and, in particular, those of Persia, a part of whicli was always sub¬ 
ject to the Assyrian monarchs, according to Chardin, abound with 
plants and flowers glowing with the most lovely dies, and conspicu¬ 
ous for their danzliiig brilliancy. The mountains of Persia are, 
also, stored with metals and minerals of almost every kind, and in 
great profusion. In Media, Partina, and Bactria, were found mines 
of iron, so much wanted in his laborious operations by the Chal¬ 
dean metallurgist. Silver, lead, and copper, were immeniorially 
supplied by the mines of Mazenderan, Kyrcania produced vast 
quantities of sulphur and saltpetre; rock salt aud alum were to he 
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had in abundance*- The beautiful lapis lazuli, so useful to the 
artist, is the produce of the mines of Carniania, now said to be 
almost exhausted ; they are recorded tliemseJves, also, to have pos¬ 
sessed a species of par^/edte more beautiful than theSidonian, and 
they could easily obtain mdigo from their Indian neighbours. The 
beauty of the Babyioniau tapestry, vestments, and carpets, was 
proverbial among the ancients. We are informed by Plutarch, 
that Cato, having had bequeathed to him a rich Babylonian man¬ 
tle, immediately disposed of it, as thinking it too splendid for a 
philosopher to wear ; and Arbuthnot observes'l', that for a suit of 
Babylonian hangings for a dining room there had been paid, in 
Rome, when at its zenith of liixuiy, no less a sum than ^*6458 6s. 8d. 
It will be recollected by the classical reader, that Pei/cs Ba- 
bi/Iomar, most probably skins dyed for exportation, of various 
colours, are repeatedly mentioned among the articles of export 
and import enumerated in the cargoes of vessels that navigated the 
Eiythr®an seaj; and, Bnally, to place the point of their superior 
excellence in this species of manufacture beyond all dispute, wc 
may once more refer to Arrian, who expressly relates, that amidst 
the other rich spoils found at Susa by Alexander, were five thou¬ 
sand quintals of Hcrmioiie purple^ which exceeded that of Tyre in 
beauty, and had been hoarded up there by the Persian sovereigns 
during the space of one hundred and ninety years, but the cohitT 
of which was as fresh and beautiful as if just come from the dyer§. 


^ Ser Chaidjii, tom, UL p. uud 'Uivernier Vnyag. tarn, i, |>, 421!. 

t AibulliJiiit Bti .Ancient Coitii, ]f. 112. 
t See Viucent'c Tefijitus, |»'t ii. . 
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In their first efforts to excel in this line, the C ha hi sean artists 
probably used only the simple expressed juice of tlcjirers and 
shrubs, the most vivid they could select. Fossil earths of various 
colours, such as their country aboimds with, might afterwards be 
employed; and, lastly, as they advanced in clteaiical knowledge, 
minerals lent their aid to exalt their tints, to give them ,'itat>Utty, 
and increase their variety. In painting their beautiful cloths, they 
doubtless pursued a process somewhat similar to the Egyptians, so 
minutely described by Piiny: after having drawn the outlines of 
their design upon the piece of silk or linen, they filled each com¬ 
partment of it with diflerent sorts of gunts proper to absorb the va¬ 
rious colours; then they dipped it for a moment In a cauldron full 
of boiling liquor prepared tor that purpose, and drew it thence paint¬ 
ed in all the colours they intended. And what he observes in respect 
to the Egyptian manufactures was very remarkable, those colours 
neither decayed by time nor moved in the washing, tlie caustic im¬ 
pregnating the liquor wherein it was dlp^ied having, during the 
immersion, penetrated and fixed every colour intimately through 
the w'hole contexture of the clothe Doubtless, to liave been able 
to make thecolours impressed on these Babylonian cloths continue 
so fresh and brilliant for one hundred and ninety years, as related 
by Arrian, argues no small skill and labour In the workman, and ex- 
cellenee tn the coiouring materiai itself; and these cloths, since the 
conquest of Persia was achieved by Alexander three hundred and 
thirty years l>efore Christ, must have been finished about the time 
of Cambyses, or above five hundred ycais before ttie Christian 
«era. 

Though in a race devoted to Jire-jeorshtp we must not expect to 
meet with any very profound knowledge of hyrirmtitc science, yet, 
from the almost infinite number of aqueducts and canals opened 
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between the Euphrates and Tigris, by whicii tlie region of Baby- 
ton was watere<l, and without which in some parts the inliabitants 
would have been utterly destitute of vegetable productions, as well 
as from the necesiiity of draining the morasses in other parts, their 
acquaintance with the principles of that science must have Ijecti 
considerable. Tliis indeed appears incontestable to those who have 
well considered the account given by Diodorus respecting the hang¬ 
ing gardens of Baijylon, with their lofty terraces extending gradu¬ 
ally up to the suniiuit of the walls, which w^ere two hundred feet in 
height, and at that stupendous elevation were refreshed with water 
forced up by immense engines from the bed of the Euphrates*. 

A proportionate knowledge of the principles of pneumatic science 
was also iiecessai y to a race so far advanced in chemistry in the early 
ages, as there is every reason to suppose the Babylonians were. 
They must have required, for their furnaces, machines for collect¬ 
ing, compressing, and discharging the current of air, in a body for¬ 
cible enough (a piomote their respective operations; and these 
must, in consequence, have been of various diineiisions, from those 
that excited the intense llame, where the rugged ores of copper and 
iron were fused, to the gentler blast necessary to perfect the ex¬ 
quisite work of the goldsuiitli and the enameller. The invention 
of the Bellows is, indeed, ascribed by Strabo to Anacharsis, the 
Scythiaii't'; but is for more likely to have originated among a race 
represented from all antiquity to have been thus skilled in metal- 
lurgic science, and devoted to those mechanic arts which most 
wanted the assistance of that useful implement. 

I must in this place, once more, assert my conviction, that the 
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Chalilteans must liave learned tlie principles and practice of che¬ 
mistry and otljcr abstruse sciences from their antediluvian ancestors; 
for, otlierwise, there had scarcely elapsed time enough, since the Jloodf 
for iheir becoming such expert artificers as, in these pages, it has been 
demonstrateil they undoubtedly were. Prior to tlveir being so skilful at 
theyiw'gc,otiter and most arduous labours must have l)ee« undergone; 
for,as is judiciously observed by a respectable author of the pre^mt dayj 
it was impossible to work upon these metals without first knowing the 
art of di ggin g them out of the ttune, of excavating titeiti, and of relining 
and separating them from the ore, all which arc chemical operations, 
and must have l)een at fust invented by those who excelled tn the art, 
however aftenvards they might be |>ut in practice by the meanest ar- 
It^fans, Those who are engaged in the working of Clipper mines, for 
Instance, and know that the metai itself must [)ass alrove a du:;en titues 
tliTOUgh the lire before it can acejuire Its prtjper coldar and dmtUihf^ 
will easily accord with this sentiment*. Fixun the bronze figures tiiat 
adorned the palace of Semirainis, it is evident that the Babylonians 
must have lieen well ac(|uaitiled wltli all these aixliiotis processes, and 
doubtless they also well new ilie important fact mentioued by Vitruvius 
{!ib.xvii. cap.3) that colotm luld^n^itk due attention^ on ts-eipiaster^ do 
nnf fade, httt are perpetualbf darable. Consonantly to tliis rule, which, 
in all probability, was first promulgated in their ow*n more ancient 
school, the Bahvlonians laid on their colours in brick and mortar, while 
yet humid and unbaked, and thus fixed them indelibly in the absorb¬ 
ing matter. Respectable, however, as M. Dutens is on diis and some 
other subjects discussed in his very curious volume, J shall find it ne¬ 
cessary hereafter to controvert Ids favourite doctrine of the antiquity 
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of the ARCH, m signs of which are to be found in all the ejtensim ruim 


Tueih skill i?r ARCHiTECTiriiAL Science proved by their 

BEING ABLE TO RAISE STJCtt VAST STRUCTURES, AS TflOSE OF 

Babylon, amidst a morass.- 

The lucre we reflect on the majestic structures raised at Babylon, 
and the nature of the ground on which they were erected, the more 
must we be lost in admiration and astotiisliment at the wonderful me¬ 
chanical skill, the indefatigable labour, and the unwearied patience, of 
the peisevering architects! Egypt was a country stored with inexhaus¬ 
tible quarries of the most durable species of marble* The pyramids 
of Egypt were constructed on a basb of solid rock, in a fine cUmate, 
and elevated above the reach of inundating floods* They have already 
bid defiance to the elements for 3000 years, and it is probable may do 
so for 5000 years longer, if a calculation formed on the progress of their 
deca^ since the time of Herodotus, may be depended upon, and should 
the globe itself endure so long* The materials for constructing the 
vast edifices of that country, were to be met with in infinite variety in 
the Lybian mountains adjoining, and they only wanted the labour of 
the artificer, and the forming hand of the sculptor, to be feshioned mto 
temples and columns, for the admiration of posterity; but the whole 
region of Babylon, particularly in the early periods we are describing, 
was a vast morass, and required to be properly drained and prepared 
to sustain upon its surface any ponderous mass of masonry. The same 
indefetigable labour was also necessary to procure the materials for 
building, bricks formed of clay, and bumed to a burning, as is men¬ 
tioned in the margin of our Bibles. Considered in this point of view, 
the labour of erecting the edifices at Babel, I must again repeat, may 
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be esteemed as very far exceeding that of those py ramids, and the stu¬ 
pendous temples of the Thebais; and we must not wonder to find Sir 
alter Raleigh, in his account of this tower, giving credit to an ob¬ 
solete autlior, whom he cites to prove tliat it was fbity-six years in 
building, wiiicli, as he obsen es, to make sound foundations for such 
a pile ill the low and marsliy plains of Shinar, seemed luijuislte*. 

All the efforts of the Babylonians, tlieretbrc, to gain celebrity in tins 
way, must have been the result of tlie most ardent zeal, supported by 
inconceivable personal toil; and liom the iabric of the materials, as 
well as tlie marshy nature of the country, no very flattering Jjope of 
their duration could ever have been formed. Yet, to tlie surprise of ad¬ 
miring tmvcllers, the vast ruins of many of them are still visible, and 
strike with awe the exploring eye. The remainder, owing, either to 
the rker having changed its bed, the gradual increase of soil, or per¬ 
petual inimdations, during 2000 years, have varih/ied, never more, 
perhaps, to be discovered, or even tlieir outlines efficiently traced I 
Prom all tlicsc concurring circumstances, it will appear to the rea¬ 
der leas surprising tlian it otherwise might, that, after the most atten¬ 
tive examination, Mr. Rich should not have been able to And any de¬ 
cided vestige either of the bridge, or the va$t ernbankmetd, said by Hero¬ 
dotus to have been thrown up on each side of the river, to restrain its 
occasionally impetuous torrent within proper bounds, and prevent its 
overflowing the adjoining country. The real cause will probably be 
found by the reader’s turning to the page of Arrian, tlie* most authen¬ 
tic of the historians of Alexander, by whom we arc informed, that 
that river, the Euphrates, about the summer solstice, being elevated 
to a great height by the melting of the snow on the mountains of Ar- 
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menia, used annually to overflow all the flat country of Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, regions inhabited by the primitive race of men: 
whence arose the alj!W>lute necessity of those liigh emijankments on its 
shores.* On the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, anti the sul)sequeat 
transferring of the seat of his empire to Susa, these and other great 
works, that had cost the toil of ages to construct, and tlic wealth of em¬ 
pires to suppiut, having purposely Ijeen neglected, and snflered gra¬ 
dually to go to decay, that great river returning to its full strength at 
the usual season of the year, the summer solstice, the banks on each 
side of it would necessarily be exposed to the same ravages which 
they had before experienceil: tlie swollen and unresisted floods would 
impetuously sweep away every vestige that remained of them, and at 
no very extended period leave the country w'hat, on the western side 
particularly, it has long been, a vast morass: or, m the emphatic lan- 
V of scripture, an habltaflo?iJhr the Inttern^ and pooh of 

Without labour, trutp Herculean^ therefore, a country situated be¬ 
tween two great rivers, as the word Mesopotamia implies, and those 
rivers accustomed annually to overflow their banks, when the snows 
melted on the mountains, where their sources lie, could not possibly 
admit of the erection of great edifices. V^arious |M>rt)ons of scripture 
confirm this accj(»unt of tlie swampy nature of the Babylonian terri¬ 
tory. tliat flourish only in a humid soil, are represented as 

growing there in abundance, lip ihe rivers if Sabpioti ttv sat down 
ami wept, say the captive and desponding Hebrew race: IVe hanged 
our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof^ Psalm cxxxvii. 2. Ihe 
plural word mc/'s, usetl in tlvis place, was doubtless intended to signily 
the numerous aqueducts and canals that, independent of the Euphra- 
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tes, intersected the cimntry in almost every direction. The prophets 
Isaiah and Jeremiah go stiH farther than tliis, and, in allusion to the 
whole country abounding so much witlt water, call it the sea oe J3a- 
BiTLOK. “ / will dry up the sea of Rabyhn., and make her springs dry " 
Again, “ The sea is come up upon her ; she is c&vered mth the 
tude of the waves thereoff Jeremiah II. 36,42, 

Mr, Rich confirms this account of the present swampy state of the 
country, and even of its in accessible ness at the time of the annual 
inundation, in these words: **The Euphrates rises at an earlier period 
than the Tigris; In the middle of the winter it increases a little, but 
falls again soon after; in March it again rises, and in the latter end 
of April is at its full, continuing so till the latter end of June, When 
at its height it overflows the surrounding country, fdls the canals dug 
for its reception, without the slightest exertion of labour, and facilitates 
agriculture in a suiprising degree. The ruins of Babylon are then 
inundated so as to render many parts qf them inaccessihle, by convert¬ 
ing the valleys among them into morasses," p. 14, 

No Rem AIKS to be foukd of the Peksile Gaedeks. 

Having Insertt^d in the preceding section only a very slight account 
of these gardens, which had water conveyed to them in the surprising 
manner mentioned a few pages back, I now present the reader, from 
Quintus Curtius, with a more detailed description of their structure 
and dimensions. 

These celebrated gardens were situated within the precincts of the 
palace, and occupied a square of four p/eMro, or four hundred feet 
on every side. In Grecian fabulous narration they are deemed a 
miraculous work ; equalling in altitude the summit of the walla, and 
being rendered delightful by the shade and majestic height of numerous 
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trees. The square wlilcU support tlie whole ^^'eight arc buht of 

stone ^ and upon these piltare the flooring is ibiiued of squared wrought 
stone, of strength sufficient to bear the earth tlirown deep upon it, 
and the moisture exuding from the watering of the trees; and such 
vast trees do these massy columns sustain, that their roots descending 
downwards occupy the depth of no less than eight cubits, or 12 ieet, 
whilst the trees themseiv^ are not less than 50 feet lugh, and arc as 
productive of their fruits as if they grew' and were nourished in their 
own proper soil. Again, whereas dilapidating Time oppresses and 
brings to decay not merely works fabricated by art, but even, by de¬ 
grees, nature itself; this massy structure, which is pressed upon by l^e 
roots of so many trees, and is loaded witli so vast a grove, remains 
unhurt; because twenty broad walla support it, with intm^als of 11 
feet, so that to those beholding it at a distance, the woods seem to hang 
over the brows of their own proper mountainous hills*. 

Yet, of all this immense pile of wood and stone, Mr. Rich acquaints 
us, not a vestige now remains, unless a solitary tree, of a most ancient 
date, much venerated by the inliabitants, and caiJed Atheley may be 
thus denominated; although we are informed by him, that at present 
the gardens on both sides the river arc very extensive, so that the town 
of Hellah Itself ftom a little distance appears embosomed in a wood of 
date-trees.’' This circumstance proves, however, that the cl unate, in 
genera!, is friendly to horticulture, and that artificial gardens, like 
those described by Diodorus and Curtius, might have once flourished 
in full-blown pride at Babylon. Mr. Ives, too, when residing at 
Bagdad, May 25, 1758, writes thus in his journal: ** We are at present 
supplied with pretty good apples and apricots, from some gardens 
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are sjtuatetl by the side of the river near Hdtahy and in those 
gardens are vine3» date and other firuit trees; grapes and plums will 
be ripe in a few days*.” 


No Remains op the Arch to be found amid the Ruins op 

Babylon, 

Notwiths^diag the assertion of M, Du tens respecting the mode 
ot constructing tlie AncH being known in the most remote periods, 
Mr, Rich thinks there are the strongest grounds for supposing dmt the 
Babylonians were entirely unacquainted witii the a sen, of which he 
could not find the slightest trace in any part of the ruins where he 
purpasely made tlie strictest search, particularly in the subterranean 
at the Kasr, and tlie passages in the Mujelibi;. 

On this subject ol the antiquity of the arch, I cannot but consider 
tile argumente iind bdectionsof my ktelearneci frieacl, Edward Kincr^ 
Esq. m opposition to tiie assertions of his antagonist, M. Dutens, 
unanswerable. It is c^ainly a circunistance not a little curious,' as 
observed by that piotbund andquaryt, that neitiicr in the Holy 
SenptureB, nor in Homer, nor In Herodotus, does the word arch 
occur, nor any term properly descriptive of that ornamental part of 
architecture- He contends that the Gre^k word used in some 
msmnees to convey that idea, does not necessarily imply an arch, and 
Hail the LXK in their version of the Hebrew Scriptures were oldiged 

min ^ ^^'^itootingj to describe the 

w» »at first noble exemplar on record of the arch given by the 
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Almighty himself to man* TIiq Teni|>le of Soloiiioii had wo arrhe,t ; 
the account of that glorious structure, aa given in the first book of 
Kings, anU in the second book of Chronicles, is so full and particular, 
that whoever peruses them \vith due consiilemtion, iiiust be convinced 
of the trutlr of this statement. Mr. King liuds fault with Sir Isaac 
Newton in his account of his idea of tliis temple, for using the word 
arched passages, which he contends should only be cmvred passages, 
with flat imposts lying upon them finm pillar to pillar. 

With respect to Homer, he observes, that though in describing the 
palace of Priam, Pope in his translation, far inore elegant than correct, 
talks of arches and domes, tio expressions similar to these appear in the 
original. In regard to Herodotus, in tliat author’s description of the 
great city of Tliebes, there is no account of any arch ; and all modem 
travellers give a negative to that idea, Greaves, Pococke, and Norden, 
could find there nothing like it ; nor do the accurate plates of these 
travellers exhibit iuiy thing of the kind. The portals of these superb 
structures for the most part consist of massy pillars of granite or marble, 
with huge imposts of similar magnitude placed flat upon them. We 
have before observed the singular tact, that Homer, though so full of 
admiration at the grandeur of Thebes, that rast city — 

That spmd her cfef a thckiuajid stato, 

Ahd pour'd Ler herood ibmugli si bundled gairj — 

yet never once mentions the pyramids of iMemplds, whence our author 
coucivides, that tiiey were not then l>uilL But neither in those pyra^' 
mids is tliero any thing resemblifig :m arch or dome to be found; the 
great chamlier of shite conlaining the SAacoPBACUs, where, if in 
any part, we should expect to find aometliiug of the sort, terminates 
not in an arched vaulting, but has a trovering (lerfectly flat, and is 
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formed of nine immense slabs of marble, extending from side to sidc- 
Every suney of its massy edifices seems to prove that iLc principles 
on which tlie arcli is constructed were not then known, nor were tiiey, 
he thinks, at ail known in Egypt till after the time of the Ptolemies. 

With respect to the age of the pyramids) from Homer’s silence 
concerning them, and tlicir not being once mentioned in the prophet 
Isaiah, Mr. King is of opinion, that they were constructed about 800 
years before Christ; that is, 400 years previous to the visit of Hero¬ 
dotus, a period sufficiently long, he thinks, for Herodotus to speak of 
them as ancient; but whatever difficulties there may be in the system 
tliat assigns for their construction a much earlier date, Mr. King's con¬ 
jecture will probably not be so readily acceded to on this jjomt, as in 
hb very sensible and judicious strictures concerning the akch. 

No R£UA1KS OF THE AkCH TO BE FOUN'D llf THE BhIDGE, 

on the Subterrakeah Passage, of the Eitfheates. 

Our learned author, in tlie next place, proceeds to a scientific and 
rather minute examination of the magnificent edifices of Babylon, as 
described by classical authors, and whether in all their variety of con¬ 
struction any remains of the arch are to be found. As his remarks are 
very carious, and the “ Munimenta" ratJier a costly work, I shall give 
the passage in his own words, only a little abridged in respect to the 
profusion of Greeh learning dbplayed in it, 

** Concerning its great bridge over the Euphrates, Plerodotus ex¬ 
pressly telb us, that it was built first of stones bound together with 
lead and iron; upon which were laid fix* squared beams. It 

must, therefore, plainly have consisted merely of a certain number of 
stone piers, with timbers placed from pier to pier. 

** And that tiiere were m arches^ in fhe gates of its walls, is most 
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deciHetily apparent, from the pfirticuhr words Herodotus makes use of, 
and fjxjtn tfie precision of his account 

" J'or lie says, that in the compass of its w*alis, there were an hun- 
drt^ gates, oil of brass^ even iheif postSj fitttl their upper Utiteht of the 
same metal; wliere the peculiar word iwiptufx, upfter lintels, excludes 
utterly every i<lea of an arch. 

Diodorus, indeed, besides the bridge, describes a subterraneous 
covered passage under the Euphrates, by means of which the Queen 
could pass from the old palace to the new palace, a distance that, 
according to Stralios account, cannot have been less than thees^teiit 
ot a stadium; and this passage has been supposed to have been 
archefL 

But when we come to examine the words of Diodorus with more 
minute precision, we may perceive, that,altltough it might be deemed 
to have been indeed vaulieti, yet that Jio real arch was introduced in 
the construction; and that the closing of the vaulting above was 
merely by a gradual approximation of two straight sides, sloping to¬ 
wards each other, by means of every incumbent brick being made to 
project a little further than that immediately lieneath it, till they met 
M near, that the breadth of a brick would be sufKcieiit to close and 
join them at the top. 

A literal translation ot Diodorus will be, as nearly as possible, as 
follows: 

llmung turned the river, she formed, from the palaces on each side, 
a great trench. Jnd btfiltHiig (ri? **^ap*<) covered waps of dried lu ick ; 
on each part she placed melted hihtmen, tilt on each she mude the thick- 
ness of the laper four cubits. The walls of the trench on the sides were 
of the breadth of SO feet, and the height, CAclmive of the sloping sides 

of the vaulting, was U feet, and the breadth 0 / the clear passage 15 
feet. 

ST 
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** In the first place, this plain translatiou clearly leads us to appre¬ 
hend, that there was no arc/;, since there is not the least intimation in 
Uie whole description (though bo minute) of any such thing; but, on 
tlie cantrary, an actual intimation of sides gradually sloping inwards, 
towards each other* in the upjjer part* 

And secondly* by thus translating tlie words in the closet man¬ 
ner, we may also perceive a striking similarity Ijetweeii the very mode 
of coniftrncfim oi' this laulted covered passage under the Euplirates, 
and that of tlie coveiied w^ays under liie Hnngi/ig gardens; whilst 
there is a near resemblance in botii to the mode of covering the 
vaulted gallery in the pyiaiivid, and also to llic mode of eovei^ 
ing several apparent vaults and domes in the most ancient Hindoo 
buildings in India; a mode that seems to ha^'e been universally the 
substitute for 'Vaultuig^ for ages before tlie use of the arch was intro¬ 
duced. 

“ And that such w'as really the kind of covering, or vaulting* of 
this passage, is greatly confirmed by the account which modem ira- 
vclleni give us of what still actually remains of anotiier covered passage 
on the very site of Babylon, near the Euphrates. 

For in a fragtnent of a Avail, deemed to have been about GO feet 
thick* that ran perpendicular to the bed of tlie river, was discovered 
a subterranean canal., tchichf instead of being arched oi;cr, lafa? ettvered 
ari/A pieces of sand^stonCfSix or seven feet long., b^ three mde. 

“ Tlicrc appears, therefore, most plainly, to have been mo orcA* 
either in the bridge over the Euphrates* or in the subterranean passage 
underneath. And in like manner, there is not any thing said Uiai 
conveys in reahty the least idea of an arch in any one building in the 
whole city.** 
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Nothixg like A.V Arched Vault, or Dome, 

Temple op Belus. 

“ One of the translators of Herodotus tells us, in describing the 
great fo^er and temple of Jitpittr Bdtis^ that vrithin die uppermost 
tower of all « ^paciomdamc was built: but, on consulting the original 
words, we fiiul no such intimation ; they are merely —»vh Uurrt iJilyxi — 
simply itifonnhig us, that in the uppeniiost or finishing tower, there 
was tt great temple; in which, it b added, was placed a great and 
splendid bed, and a golden table. 

Instead of any intimation concerning a» arch in the tower, it 
appeal's, on the contrary, troni the whole tenor of the description, that 
the interior part of the struetunc, beneath thb building on its siiinmit, 
was one solid mass, without any open space or cavity left in k; and 
tliat there was not hardly any room at all left for apartments in the 
tower part of the tower, even on its sides: for we are told, that the 
inode of going u]> was by a regular winding ascent on the outside, and 
that in the midst gxi^foi— a mete solid totcer, which seems 

plainly to intimate, that though there was indeed the appearance of 
eight toners, one above aiiodier, yet that all beueath the cell of the 
temple on the summit was entirely one solid mountainous pile-of earth 
and brick work, at least in all the central part, whatever apartments 
might be constnietcd on tiic sides of the ascent, and that therefore 
there were no arches for support" 

The Abcu not to be found in tue Pensile Gardens. 

“ Still inore remarkable is it, that even in the celebrated stractura 
of the Hanging gardens there does not appear to have been ang arch. 
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Motlera writei's, indeed, and even that celebrated one. Dean Pri- 
deauK,mistaking tiie words of Oiodoms, tells us, that ‘ the whole pile 
W'as sustained by vast arches, built upon arches one u}>o)t another, and 
strengthened by a wall surrounding it on every side, of 22 t'cet thick¬ 
ness;’ but, when we come to examine tire words of the original witii 
due caution, we find this was so far tfoiii Ijciiig the ease, that it ap¬ 
peal's, from what is said of the mode oJ rearing the structure, there 
could not possibly have been any arch in it; 

l^he manner of fbnrung the roaf:^ or tops of the cavities in the 
mass, Diodorus says, was by their being first covei-ed with ^^i'^**** 
—beams of stone, zlIiosc kngtli, j^ith that of the parts that rested on the 
side mills, jcas 1(> feef, and their brendfh 4 feet; aiui the structure 
resting upon these stones was comj>o-scd first of a layer of reeds, 
mixed with much bitiuncn ; llien of a double layer of bricks, cemented 
togetlicr by plaster; and, thirdiy, of a covering of Lliick sheets of 
lead, that no moisture might penetrate; arvd over these sheets of lead 
was laid such a depth of earth, as should be sufficient tor the roots of 
the largest trees, 

“ Nothing can be clearer, from this whole description, than that 
whatever eommneratiojis or vaults there were in this mass, were simply 
covered at the top with great imposts of stones, or witli transom stones, 
eitlicr lying directly on upright side walls, or on side walls, somewhat 
mclining towards each other in the upper parts, but such as could not 
in either form any arches. 

■And hat led Dean Pridcaux, and other more modem writers, 
into the mistake of apprehending that there were arches, stems plainly 
to have been a preceding passage in Diodorus: ‘ that die approach to 
the garden was like the approach to a moTintain, it having structures, 
and masses piled one upon another; so that the appearance was like 
die rising of the benches of a theatre, and that under the several gra- 
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datioDS of ascent were constructed rC^iykt^ sustamiii;^ tlie whole mass 
of verdurewhich word has Ijeen translated fomicesj or arches. 

“ Such translation, however, has surely been adopted without the 
least authority; for the word, ii' we duly consider its etymology, seems 
merely to mean eavervs ; the author obviously only intending to give 
US to ujidcrstaiiid, that the whole vast mass rather resembled a small 
mountain, because there was even the resemblance of a sort of caies 
in it, and sustaining it. 

“ Wc cannot then but 1^ convinced, that there were indeed no 
arches supporting these w'oaderlul Feftsiie gardens ; neither can wc 
avoid perceiving, at the same time, that they wem not by any means 
of such stupenrious tnagniftcence and excessive beauty as has Ijeen 
usually supposed; for il' the account of Diodorus be true, and his 
measures just, and if they took up only a space of four plethra^ (or of 
about 400 feet square, as Prideaiix computes,) they did not cover a 
space of ground so huge as lliiit of Lincoln’s Inn Fields within the 
rails, nor by any means so large as that occupied by the base of the 
great pyramid of Egypt. 

** Whatever space they covered, it is surely most clear, from the 
fects adduced, tliat neither in the fabric of these, gardens^ nor in the 
temple of BciuSf nor in the av/Z/a, nor in the bridge of Babylon, were 
there any arches*. 

Thus fur Mr. King, for this large extract from whom T shall not be 
censured by any man of sound antiquarian knowledge, and it may 
be of great utility to those oriental students who are at a distance 
from tlieir native country, and may not be possessed of this expensive 
and erudite work. I shall just mention here that, for reasons which, 
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on a survey of his book, appear unanswerable, he finally fixes the date 
of tlie invention of the arch to the age of Democritus in the fourth^ 

or, at the latest, of Archimedes in Uie thirds century before Christ. 

* 

On the symbolic sculptceed animals, toe lion, and the 

BULL, POUND IN THE EUINS OF BaBYLON. 

Ill :i funner page M. Beauclianip informetl us, that on one wall of 
a chamber he found the figures of a cow, and of the sun and moon^ 
fbnned of varnishtd bricks, fie found one brick on which was 3 
and on others a halj-moan in relief. He likewise saw amidst tlie ruins, 
imperiectly, a colossal statue of an idol, as the natives told him it 
was. On tills Mr. Rich, as we have seen in the preceding section, re¬ 
marks ; “ I was told the same thing, and that it was discovered by an 
old Arab in digging, but that, not knowing what to do witli it, he 
covered it up again. On sending for the old man, why pointed out 
the spot, I set a number of men to work, who, after a hard day's 
labour, laid open enough of the statue to show that it was a Liojs’of 
colo^l dimensions, standing on a pedestal, of a coaise kind of gtey 
granite and of rude workmanship ; in tlie mouth was a circular aper¬ 
ture, into which a man might inUoduce his fist.'' 

The cow was naturally enough considered as a sacred symbol, 
among a race so devoted to agriculture as were the Chaldseans, and the 
SUN and moon have, in the preceding pages, been proved to be the 
peculiar, the chosen, objects of tlidr adoration. I am inclined, how¬ 
ever. to tJiink that, if examined closer, it would have proved the 
m^e of the bovine species, which was seen by M. Beauchamp, a 
mistake tliat might easily have been made during Ins tapid survey of 
the ruins at He!la. The twofold representation of the lion, however. 
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on the brick ivall and tlie colossal statue» eiitilies that idol to a more 
unniediate and extended consideration in these strictures. 

general hcliclf that pervaded the ancient world, and which we 
find recorded as such, in the page of Macrobius, that, at tlie eaxA- 
TiON, the sun rose in tlie sign Leo*", wlilch was, therefore, considered 
as Ills peculiar habitation, was doubtless the reason, independent of 
his noble figure, fortitude, and generosity, of the respect anciently 
paid to the symbolic animal, in the superstitious ritual of iiaia. It 
was the sun, in the intense noon-day fen'‘or of his orb, wlien his beams, 
penetrating downwards, matured in their beds all the dasses of vege¬ 
tation, and darting to the secret mine, as the Clialdaic philosopliy 
taught them, imparled its Inslre to the diamond, and its glow to the 
ruby; it was tliis glorious being whom tliey meant to adore in that 
splendid astcrisni. It was this lion, the zodiacal lion, that, in parti¬ 
cular, gave its sacred rites and its name to the city of Leontopolis, 
in Egypt, The Egyptians, however, had an additional reason for 
venerating the lion, since it w^as under that sign that the inundation 
took place. An order of priests too, it will be recollected, who of¬ 
ficiated in the rites of ftfithfa, were called Leon tes, and the myste¬ 
ries themselves Leonttca. The lion gave his skin to the all-sub¬ 
duing Hercules, and, to show the indoinitablc strength of xove, on 
many of the ancient gems Cupid is seen triumphantly riding on the 
back of that lordly savage. 

Several reasons may be assigned for their veneration of the cow, if 
that were tlie symbolical sculpture seen by M. Beauchamp in the 
mass of ruins at the Mujelibe, the mins of tlie temple! the proper 
deposit of idols. One I have already mentioned; thdr devotion to 
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agriculture, which iTiade them worship her as the principle ot‘ Jeciin- 
ditif. As a s3rmbol of the moon, conspicuous with the black and white 
spots upon her body, and the horns that decked her head, she was par¬ 
ticularly revered ; of tliat niooti to which the Chaldeans were led by 
their astrological speculatidns to pay divine honouTs, on account of the 
iirirhetliate influence of her proximate orb upon all the vast circle of 
animated naturej anci, in particular, her power of raising the ^nds 
and iide», so often fatal to navigation in tlie infanc}' of the science. 
As being a female, too, she was die more appropriate symbol of that 
eiea Ittna, who was the great female div^inity of tlie ancient world, 
worshipped, as was liefore observed, under such a variety of names, 
the Dea Syria, Venus, Urania, Astarte, &c. By the last appellation 
she seems to have been particularly known and honoured among the 
Jews, who are accused, by the proplicts, of sarrijiemg fo t/ie Qtieeti qf 
Heaven on the mountof vmidng sacred Cftkes^ and pmirivg out 
drink-offerings to her. Jeremiah, 7 , 18 . However, that faithless and 
backsliding race did not stop here; for, in another part of scripture, 
they arc expressly said to have hnrni inemsc unto to the sun, and 

to the moont and to the Mazaloth, and to all the host of Heaven, 2 
Kings xxiit. 5 . 

If, howe\‘er, as T suspect, the animal sculptured was tlic male of flic 
bovine species, it ivill be Ikr from difficult to assign a reason for the 
worship of diat famous asterism, or at least of the. animal tliat gave 
its name to it in Chaldara. If Macrobiiis, who lias written best of all 
the ancient mythologists on the solar superstition, has rightly assigned 
the reason of the Leontic worship, or the sun iii Leo, astronomy can 
produce one, at least as valid, for the worship last alluded to; since 
by retrogressive calculations*, regulated by tlie precession of the eqiii~ 


^ AsUdil AfLckone, p. a&4, et je^. 



uoxe»t after the tnte of seventy-two years to a degree, it may be ascet^ 
tained, that to liie inhabitanls of Chaldaia tbc Pleiades rose lieliacally, 
or, iuotlier words, that the vernal sun was in the first degrees of Taurus, 
alrcHit the period of the Deluge, and according to Usher's ChrouDlogy, 
the building of Babel took place only 120 years aliter ttiat calamitous 
event; coasequ(^nUy, at that |>e]ifxl, the summer solstice was in the 
first degrees of Leo, which afibrds another, and perhaps a better, rea¬ 
son for the prevaiiing adoration of the lion in those aeras, than tiiat 
previously given trom Macrf)bius. At all events, and from whatever 
cause, these two aiuiuals were considered as the most sacred synrbois 
and the most universally adored in all atitii|nity^ The worship of lire 
2<xliacal boll, however, seems to have been the mom general and 
prominent, and of its existence, in almost every country, imiuerous 
proofs are 3’et to be Ibund. ^ 

la fact, tire heliacal rising of the Pleiades, or, in other words, 

-Apmrit ciLtD comlliku aimunt 

TiuniP j Vi HOi L.* 

‘ when the boil with his horns opened tlic vernal year,' was not only 
esteemed an auspicious period tor sailing, but was the genial season for 
Jove and lestive sport throughout the whole cartli. AU nations seem 
anciently U> have vied with each other In celebrating the blissful epoch, 
when laughing Xature muewed her clianus; and die moment the sun 
entered the sign Taurus, were displayed the signals of triiunph and 
the incentives of passiou. MemoiiaL of tbc universal tbstivity iu- 
tlulged at that season* are Ui l>e found in Uie records and customs of 
people otherwise the most oppodtc in maimers and the most remoie 
in situation; and .1* cannot avoid considering the circii in stance as a 
strong additional proof, that mankind originally descended lloin one 
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gieat family, uml prweexled to the several regions in which they finally 
settled, imiiione eomtmu and ceiUral spot, A striking memorial of this 
fact, that is, of the year opening witli the sun in the first degree of 
Taurus or o« the first day of the month, tvliich we denominate Ma v, 
aoid the rural sports and pastimes consequent, anciently pievailing in 
Uic Asiatic world, have descended down to our own age and country 
in the festive observance, though now gradually wearing away, of our 

own joyous Mav^oav- 

TjIF. RESESrBLANCE IW STRUCTURE Of THE CBEAt TeMPLE 
OF B^EXICO to that op BaUEE, as WEI. r AS TIIF SIMIEI- 
TUDE OF CEHTAIW aACREO RiTES OP Am Eftlc A — FAttTT- 
CriAHLV THE ITORRitilE RITE OF IIUMAK SACRIFTCES — TO 
THOSE or ChaFD.«A, ESTHNSTVEI.Y COKsrrjFREO. 

But it is not only iu Britain tliat many undoubted remains of the 
ancient religious ritos and civil customs of the Chaldeans are to be 
traced, brought hitlier by the first settlers aller the dispersion a) B^ 
bel—it is not only iiithe great solar temple of SToarE-UENGE, astro¬ 
nomically built, so that its multiplied masses of stone, or rather rock, 
givcjust36()daysor that ancient solar year, during the continuance of 
which year, in i«s uurefonned state, the fabric was proliably construct¬ 
ed—it is not only in tiie Hebrides, where, according to Toland*, tlie 
tires to Belus. or Baae, to this day called Bealtfine, were a^u- 
ally lighted upon the eve of thejirst of Map—it is not only in this 
country, and in these instances, that so marked a resemblance is to be 
found, for, if ive turn our eyes to the distant shores of Am eric a, even 
there the deep and lasting traces of it opptar still to remain; I say 


' H»tD/Y of the Drukta. vol, j, p. 
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appear, for in respect to these most ancient ®ras, ah is nnccrtainty, and 
by the taint light of analogy only can \vc explore our way through the 
labyrinth of ages and of ev^ents so long buried in the gulph of time. 

If AftTEarcA existed m its present slate at the period of the disper¬ 
sion of die Noachic faniiliesit it was doubtless peopled by that race 
among whom, it is said in scripture, the earth teas divided after the 
fiood. What convulsions may have taken place in that remote region 
of the earth we know not, and it is beside our present purpose minutely 
to inquire. Without referring to Plato’s beautiful but fabulous ac¬ 
count of the island of Ate a utis, exceeding in magnitude both Asia 
and Africa, and swallowed up by the ocean, it is apparent to the eye 
of the naturalist, who contemplates the coast of America and its nu¬ 
merous adjacent islands, extending fer and wide into the great ocean 
that seimratcs it from the opposite shore of Africa, tlie wrecks proba¬ 
bly of a vast continent submerged, though not, perhaps, in the manner 
(lescribcd by Plato, that some veiy important revotudons have in tliat 
region occurred ; at what period—baffles conjecture, but the marks of 
it are prominent and indelible. If, however, as before observed, 
America existed in, or aear/y m,its present state at that remote peririd, 
it was most probably peopled by colonics from the north-eastern ex¬ 
tremities of Asia, migrating, by some tract not yet explored, in quest 
of more happy and fertile regions; or, supposing no such tract to 
exist, they might easily have passcil, in the rafts and canoes in use 
among those northern nations, the narrow strait by which only in that 
quarter Asia appears to be separated from America. Whoever these 
migratorv Colonies were, they indisputably carried with them the idola¬ 
trous worship above so amply detailed, and asserted by Acosta, and 
other historians <>f lliat country, to be in a high degree prevalent 
among them, with all its nefarious appendages, and in particulm* the 
profuse shedding of human blood on the altars of the American Mo- 
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lO'Ck, Thftt rfispcctAbtft BiUthor has given a. description of an ancient 
Mexican temple to the scn and moon, of stupendous elevation and 
aivlul in its mins, in many respects ao nearly resembling that cele¬ 
brated tower, the object of our present discussion, and mentioned 
as sucli. l>f>th by Mr. Rich and many other authors, who,like iiim- 
aelf, have personally traversed this celebrated region of Asia, that 
I have here venture^l to present the reader with an improved engrav¬ 
ing of it. ” 

There is, however,, unfortunately for the credit and chai'aeter of 
the anciwt Americans, too inucli reasrni for supposing that, with 
the marked superstitions of Chaldjea, the first settlers in that 
couiitiy did not cany away with them from Shinar that love of 
the arts and sciences, and that practical aktli iu them, tliat patient 
industry and perseveiiug ardour amidst accumulated dillkulties, 
which, in these pages, it has been demonstrated the Clialtheans so 
abundantly possessed i or, if they did, the evidences of it were far 
from being apparent in the desolate, uncultivated, and almost 
chaotic, appearance of the western continent, when first visitetl 
by the daring enterprise of Columbus iu A. D. 1492. Through¬ 
out its vast extent only two nations could be found, the Mexicans 
and Pemvinns, at all advanced towards any degree of civiliaa- 
tion, and to them the knowledge of many of the most useful arts 
of social life was unknow'u. The human intellect in America 
seemed ill a state.of utter stagnation ; the hand of industiy seemed 
wholly paralyzed. Although their Sabian ancestors in Asia were 
such &mouB metallurgists, yet liad not the Mexicans at that ffra 
acquired the knowledge of the process of forging iron, a metal so 
necessary for felling the timber in those immense forests, with which 
the country was over-run ; for making the implements useful in 
agriculture, of which they were equally ignorant, for among them 


were found neither the piougk nor the A«rroa? ; and foi restraining 
by proper embankments within their channels those mighty riveiST 
whose overflowings had converted the greater part of tlieir c»>uutry 
into a barren and boandless 3wam{)icOold and silver they liave ever 
possessed in great abundance, which, before the. arrival of the 
Spaniards, they refined by dissolving the ore in vast furnaces; into 
which they threw,, says Acosta, a certain tnineral substance called 
SOROCHE, replete with /ra/i.to effect that dissolution mo re speedily,; 
since tliat period they have used quicksilver^ in which their coun¬ 
try also almunds, for that purpose. In iron minesitiis now known, 
America is by no means deficient : but tlieir slow progress in the 
arts prevented their attaining to the knowledge of the ardnmis pro¬ 
cess of rendering malleable that stubborn mine rah* In consequence 
of this defick'iKy in iron, the arrows, spears, and other weapons, 
used by them in war, were pointed only with sharp flints, or fish 
bones, while tlieir hatchets, chissels, and other instruments of : la¬ 
bour, were made of porphyry i IjasaJtes, jasper, anti other very hard 
stones, wrought and jiolished by the iiieessant labour o£ the hands, 
with the aid of sand and sdex, to conquer the almost inviiieihle 
hardness of the materials. Of their total want, indeed, of llmt use¬ 
ful aFticlCj iron, this very curious proof is given by Acosta, tliat, 
having none at all for the purpose, the horses of the Ejiiperor and 
the Incas were obliged to be shod with siiver shoes. ! All. the iron 
they had in use, he tells us, iji his tiuie w:ia imported into Mexico 
from Spain*. 

On the other hand, it is impossible for us to know wiiat stupen¬ 
dous revolutions, and, as before observed, upparentiy they have been 


* At:«5ti'a Hbt. af llir |h 112. 
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their astonishing ruins and reiunjns> in which may be seen stones 
of aa unmeasurable greatness, so that men cannot conceive how 
they were cut and set in their places. Immense muitltudcs from 
all the provinces came to work, upon them, and by dint orinde&- 
tigable labour alone could they have been accomplished. In hnish- 
ing them, were used neither mortar, nor cement, neither had they 
iron, or steel, to cut and smooth tlie stone. They had tio engines, 
or other instruments, to elevate them, and yet they were so artfully 
combined, that in many places the joints could not be seen j yet 
many of these stones are of an incredible magnitude, aiiti I myself 
measured one thirty-eight foot long, eighteen broad, and six thick*. 
All this was done by the united force of men, who endured their 
labour with invincible patience^'". Thus £ir this diligent and 
authentic historian, Joseph Acosta, who wrote and spoke from 
ocular demonstration. And, doubtless, tlie imperious despotism 
of princes, added to the fervent ^eal inspired by religion, might 
accomplish a great deal, but at the same time it is not impos¬ 
sible tliat the original fabricators of this enormous pile might have 
been possessed of a portion of mechanical knowledge, to wliich 
tjieir degenerate posterity were strangers. 


* Tliry u'en cinutcd td those bciglili Jn the »un« ittunncr Id which Dindonu 

iiiformi lu tlif itiuiy Uone* of the Ei^pHaji p,Trauiii1f wefc raked to llinir Jiliicfs, by means of 
trrwn rfjjpoW mt inrfint^ ptmu. 

i Acwta, Hut, tif tbcJniiich, lib. vt. p. 46ill, 4M0, 
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The Possibility stated of America having been visited, 
IN VERY EARLY TiMES, BY THE PhieKICIAK AND CahtHA- 
oiNiAN Navigators, wtto might communicate the Dis¬ 
covery TO THE Egyptians and Greeks. 

Before I coaciude these observations respecting the great western 
continent, I am induced, by the strong r^emblaiice that subsists 
between the horrid rite, recently mentioned, of immofating in&nt^ 
on the Mexican shrine, and that practised in the temple of the 
Syrian or Phffinician goddess, in the manner related by Lucian, as 
well as by the similar sacrifices so notoriously in use among the 
Carthaginians, an emigrated colony from Phoenicia, to enlarge a 
little on that lilsputed subject, the first discovery of America by 
the inhabitants of the Asiatic and European continents. I have 
truly mentioned the Atlantis of Plato as an ingenious romance, 
especially when brought in connection with Grecian bbtory, be¬ 
cause it relates to a period when the Greeks, as a nation, did not 
exist; but of an antient and celebrated race of men, called At- 
LANTii, raeDtioned so respectably in the fifth book of Diodorus 
Siculus, who coutributed to colonixethe infant world, and improve 
it with arts and sciences, neither the existence nor the achieve¬ 
ments, though deeply obscured by fable and superstition, can rea¬ 
sonably l>e doubted. It is probable that Plato, when in Egypt, 
had learned, either from antient books then existing but since lost, 
or, traditionally, from the priests of Sals, many particulars concern¬ 
ing this famous race, which foimed the basis of his Dissertation, 
of which many portions may be true, though the account of the 
island of Atlantis, as there given, may be fabulous. And certainly 
the information given by the Egyptian priests to Solon, that the 
island, called Atlantis, was larger than Africa and Asia joined toge- 
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ther, however vague may be that expression, conveys to the mind the 
Idea of an immense eoutment rather than an island. The Atlantii 
were the offspring of iJiat daring race of navigators,— 

-'who iirst easilyd tlie drepp 

And wnlU'd fticrchiiaiUfe to rtalDis nnkn^iwn. 

Equally cefebrated for their naval and martial feats, they were ranted 
among the gpds by their adoring subjects, and not Vidthout some 
shadow of reason for the gods of that age, it is well known, were 
only Unified mortals. The origin and history of this adventurous tribe 
of heroes, this formi Jabie Titanic race, the giants of Pa^i antiquity, 
and the inuoediate dracendants of those who, at Babel, merfe mar 
against Aefflven, and were thience scattered widely over the face of the 
earth, must now, therefore, become the object, if not of extended 
vestigation, at least of ti^isient inquiry. 

The iiyjxnbesis submitted to the reader in the preceding article,— 
lhati [ mean, which states tlie Great Western Continent to have been 
first peopled by colonics feom the north-eastern extremities of Asia, is 
ttie hypothesis most easily to be comprehended, and the one most 
generally received. It appears toi derive, also, great support from the 
well-knorvn circumstance that those parts of America, that is, the 
western, wliich iiave an aspect towards Asia, have ever been by far 
the most populous. On that side, in feet, are situated the two great 
empires of Mexico atid Pern; the one in its northern, the other in its 
soutliern, divisian. Tliere are, however, many learned advocates for 
anotl)er,and not wholly improbable, hypothesis, which gives this dia- 
tinction to the Phoenicians, so nearly related to the renowned Atlantii. 
Involved as are the annals of these most early periods in the darkest 
gtooiti of mythology, to come at any thing like truth and history, we 
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must, with daring keu, eniieavoiir to peuetral* that gloom, bj which 
the character of no peraouage of antitjnity is more obscured than that 
of their father A rLxVs, accord iog to the Phreniciaa antiquitks of 
Sanchoniatho, the son of Uranus, and brotlier of Saturn; tliat isjie 
was the sou of the Heavens, and brotlier of Time,A genealogy, no wholly 
mythological, that, were we not discoursingcouceruing that important 
personage who gave bb name to the great Atlantic ocean, an object 
so much counected with our present investigation, ^w might safely 
pass his history over in absolute silence. Sanchoniatho, then, as re¬ 
ported by Eusebius from Phiio-Byblius, represents Atlas as the firet 
person who led a colony out of Pheenkia, and settled in the western 
parts of Africa*, wliere he devoted himself to tlie study of astTOnUmy 
upon a high mountaiu, on which account he is said to have supported 
the heavens. He gave his name to this mouiilajii, in Mauritania, and, 
say these romantic tabuhsts, he was himself at length meUmorphosed 
into the very mountain, on ivhose suimnit he Ihus'ohservwl the celestial 
bodies. The adjoining ocean was calted after him dtqitnr Atitinticuaii 
^nd from lilm, too, tlie seven Jortitnate or Canary idands adjoining, 
derived their classic apjiellation of Allantiae insw/a;. Ills daoglitcfs, 
the Atlantides, were the pleiades, by which the antient mythical wri¬ 
ters simply mean, that he discovered that constellation. Thcgr were 
Ins daughters, the daughters of his fertile imaginatimi, ibr he frrst 
formed into a constellation the radiant group. The Ati.antii, Im 
male progeny, ac-cording to Diodorus, first peopled western AfHcu and 
its adjacent islands. Their pf>wer was unboundetl, ibeir will nnjt> 
strained: they were, after Heins, the first legislators, and also the first 
tyrants, of the earth. 


■ SaDchouivthfl, Ipud £ati«1»iiiiii, in rnep. £vuu'. !•, 
I>2 
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The learned Homiiis (Lssigns lo tbeiie Atljiwtii the honour of 
being tlic earliest visitors of CoJunibta- He euuiueratcs three diatinct 
invasions ot* its shores by the antients; the first, by these African con- 
r^ueraia, of whom he speaks as actually reigning there, although their 
dynasty and all memory of them have perished amid the convulsioijB 
of pature, ^vhtch have desolated that devoted country ; and two others, 
in later ages, by tlje PLosnlcians, and the Carthaginiang. Primus 
adventuB omnium antiqutssunus ilJe est, in quo Ati-aa-tks primaa 
tnlerunt, gens AJiicm maothna et navigandi peritia Celebris* Of this 
first irruption uo suiEcient evidence irom history is brought: of the 
twq latter there esists sometbing like historical proof. 

Their iounediate descendants of Phcenician origin, seated on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and deviating their attenrion to the study 
of navigarion, seem to have been tlie curriers both of superstition and 
of science to all the kingdoms of the earth. Impelled, too, by their 
situation on. a narrow slip of land stretching along die shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea, between the 34di aod 36'th degree of northern 
latitude, and inhabiting a barren and ungrateful soil, they were obliged 
by unwearied industry to correct the detidendes of nature, and by 
etxteusive commereiai enterprises to make tlic abundant wealUi of 
distant nations and more lertlle regions their own. Every where in 
Europe and Asia wc find them planting colonies and founding citieSj 
in the same manner as their adventurous progenitors, the Atlantji, 
liad done in Africa. The Phoenicians were, in lact, great warriors, 
gr«»t merebants, and great pliilosopbers, uccomplishnicDtsveiy'seldom 
luiited in the same race oi' men. In mathematkul science, as being 
sucli expert navigators, lliey particularly excelled, and we have belbre 


• Hoffliias be Orig. Gent. AitieUc. lifr. ti. ap. 9 . 
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mentionod that to thi^m all antiquity assigns the hutiour of inventing 
the Ctfiiosttra^ or pole-star, called from them Phcettice. They made 
the finest glass, dyed the brightest purple, and Tvove tlie finest lihen; 
denominated Sindotty firom their pnncipal city Sidon, where it was 
iBOUtifaetnred. 

Emeigirig now from the very bosom of sidereal mythology, and 
from the abyss in which lies for ever submerged the Atlantis of Plato, 
with joy we at lengtfi arrive on the term firma of“ auth^fic history, 
or, at least, on something like it, and find, about the tinte of Mbses, 
according to Kusebiiis, cited by Bttchart*, a ■ second Pbeeificiati colotiy' 
emigrating umler the Tyrian Hercules, and settling at'Gades, Tarffcssk, 
and other places on the coast of Spain, At Gades, now Cadiz, hfter 
his decease, the dcscendsmts of that colony erected to his honour h 
superb temple, which was ™ited by Apollonius Tyajiieiji*f, and is 
described with all its sjilendid omaments, tlie golden belt of'T^sucef, 
and the golden olive of Pygmalion, bearing by his ^ 

learned biographer.—> This account of the splendid gift of PygmsHbii 
by the way deserves particular notice, as evhibiting a curious prisof 
of the early skill of the Phceiiicbns in wurkingin metals and gems, 

Pygmalion, says A|>ollonMH, sent to the temple of Hercules, stand'* 
ing in the island of Glides, a rich donative, being the figure of an 
olive-tree, of massive gold, !ind of moat exquisite and cmious work¬ 
manship ; its berries, which were of emerald, bearing a wOnderM 
rcsemblajtce to the fiiiit of that tree!^. ’ 

'lliese, however, it should be remeinbeFed, were presents to that 


* Bocti&rti Clnaan^ p. 700^ cl priced. 

■f Pbdmtrat^ lit tilA ApoUDoi, bli* ¥, ctp. i 2!l^ edi!^ Futi» 10Ofl. 
I Hild p in tuco cilJiL 
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temple oi' aitlate far iaferiur to that of tbe oiiglnaJ edifice, oJfered by 
the ambitious Greeks, wlm wisiieci to confiititid tJie Grecian with the 
I’yrian Hercules, by many centuries older. Jn tlmt edifice we are ex- 
presalj informed by Appian in if/ericis, that Hercules was worshipped 
not according to the Grecian, but solely according to the Phcenician, 
mode of adoration j tlatt is, with the licentioiis and sanguinary rites 
of tiic Syrmn or Sidonlan Goddess*. 

Thus situated, and in the direct tract that led towards Ajnertca^ vro 
cannot wonder, ifi by some of those accidents that attend on maritime 
adventures, these Phrenician wanderers should be driven against their 
mclinatioD on tire American siiorcs,— History, in reality, atmouneCH 
the filet, **The PAcmtCMws," says Diodorus, “in tlie moat antieut 
times, sailing beyond the Pillars of Hercules, were driven by great 
tempests far into tbe ocean ; and being loraed about in it for a Jong 
period by the violenoe of tbe storm, at length they arrived at a great 
island in the Attande ocean, which lies many days sail distant from 
Africa to the west, 'Fhe soil was finitful, the rivers navigable, and 
the buildings suraptuous-f." The preceding account agrees, in genehd, 
so well witii the country of America, that it is scarcely possible to 
apply it to any other place in the Atlantic ocean; although Cuba, 
Jamaica, and others, have been mentioned: but these islands were 
proliably at that lime uninhabited wastes. Such is the recorded fact: 
the Teoder must exert his own judgment respecting the credibUity of 
the relation, and for placing any reliance at all on such authority as 
Sanchoniatho: if 1 have rated, it is not, on reflection, unpleasant to 
have erred in company with such men as Eusebius and Bishop Cum- 


* A[ipiuii lib, tII. Hct. Sippbmi. 

t Dlnd.Sic. tib. r. p. SUO. «tit. Rboil. 



berland j the first of K'honi, 9s we have above intimaled, has preserved 
for i) 03 terity the frugments of his bbtory* while the ktler has written 
learned, but rather fitncilul, comments upon that histoi^. 

Tlic Carthaginians, also, as we are hitbrmed by Aristotle de Mimy^ 
libus* ivere reported in his time to liave found, beyond tlie PiUara of 
Hercules, distant many days sail from tlie Alncan continent, a vast 
but desert island, abounding in all kind of wood, and full of navigable 
rivers. 

** Extra columnas Hcrculia, ainnt, in nuiri a CarUiagiDensilHis insu- 
lam iertilem desertamtjue Inventam, ut qus tarn sylvarum oopia quam 
Huminibus navigation! iduneis abundet, cum reliquis tructibus tioreat 
vehementer, distans iL continente plurium dienim itinere*.** 

Aristotle further inlbrmB us, that, on accx>unt of the rich exuberance 
of the smi, Uie Carthaginians began to make numerous settlements 
upon tlie^ said island, until the magistrates of Carthage, feaiing die 
consequences of so vast an emigration, Ibrbad any persona going 
Ihitheronpain of deathd’. 

Homius ia of opinion, that all these facts tend decidedly bo prove 
that the islands on tire west of Africa, and the great American conti¬ 
nent beyond them, were anciently known to the Phcenicians and Cai^ 
thaginians, and through tliem to the Egyptians and Greeks. But he 
thinks tlie Carthaginian law, forbidding the '^rtlierenrigmtion of tiuiir 
subjects thither, gave birth to the report, zealously encouraged and 
propagated by the policy of the government, that the whole country 
had been swallowed up by the oceau ^* This island §, he farther ac- 


* Vide Ari&totelJi Idin. liL p. edit. 
t Jbid. 

j Hc^jviuj^ IB loea cilsl- 
i De Ong» GenL Amerlc, libp IL cap. Tj p. 
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qttaints us, some Lave thought to be Hispaniola, but oUiers Lave taken 
it for tlie country of Brasil, not then cultivated. 

If, bj similar tenij>ests tbat wrecked the Tyrian vessels on the 
American shore, the Carthaginians were stranded on that ccast, there 
can tje little doubt of their having infected the Columbian world with 
the sanguinary principles and practice so pTedominant in tiicir own 
country, and so frequent among a race w'ho sacrificed such multitudes 
of human beiugs to the unrelenting Satukx. By Saturn, mentioned 
in these terms, the reader w-iil scarcely suppose tliat it is my intention 
to designate the mild patriarcl^l sovereign, in wliose gaideii reign Italy 
was once so supremely blest, but, as 1 firmly believe, that dark and 
malignant planet, who in tire Indian mythology is seen riding on the 
ill-oniened raven, and wlio, from his distant sphere, sheds pestilence and 
death on ill-fated mortab;—that Saturn, who, in Ids horrible rites, was 
so nearly alhed to the Molock of the ChaldEeans and Syrians; — tliat 
Saturn, finally, whom tlie Jews, in scripture, are accused of adoring 
under the name of Rernphan and his sidereal symbol, when tfteg took 
up the iabertmde of Molock, and the sfar of their god Remphan, Acts 
vii. 43. The tabemadc of Molock was a shrine carriEd about in pro¬ 
cession, with the image of tlie deity placed witldn it, like the xiiver 
shrines of Diana: the commentators universally suppose Remphan 
and Saturn to lie the same; Uie sun was tlie symbol of Molock, a 
star of uncommon etfulgence the emblem of Saturn. 

Antiquity lias nothing to compare, in point of horror, except, in¬ 
deed, in the instance of their druidicat descendants in the British 
islands, with the nefarious rites practised at the sLi'uie& of these tro 
mendous and blood-thirsty deities. The account given to us of tlie 
images by which they were respectively represented, will be sufficient 
to demonstrate the truth of thb statement. That of Molock was a 
vast hollow statue of brass, containing, it b said, seven di^erent cells 
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fertile ^reD diUereul kinds of oblations^ in perfect coasanance will I 
tlie demand of Itaiaani for buildiug sev'eii altars, on wldcU were to be 
sacrificed . seven buiktcks ^id nuns. The first of tliese cells 
were for Iki'inaceous ofteriiigs, anil the sacrifice of Ifirds and lieasta, as 
turtle^oves, calves, rams, : but tlie seventh was reaervcrl for llic 
more precious and:e(\uaily iunoceut human victim,, which was therein 
(liorribie to tell t) burned alive. According Ui SiJius Itahcus, it was 
their saviure custom tli us— 


l^wrfTO ciriJjp ifoninillr BC llltgiruuULkii^ 

i^loi^duni dictu] parvos iinpifu^^jc 


I'hese difleicnt partitions bear ^ striking a resemblance to 
what has before licen related of the seven gates of Mithra, that some 
connection niay 'be suspected to liave originally existed between the 
rit® of those solar deities j tlic latter, however, were only intended to 
purify, but ' the former to consume, the miserable victim. It should 
^m, too, that in this as in some other inshinees before alluded to, the 
deity’ called Holock did not always represent the jHn, but the seven 
p7(inefs, *nie image of Saturn, adored by the Carthaginians, was also 
a huge stiitue of bra^, the palms of whose hands were extended in a 
Trending posture towards the eartli, after such a manner, that, when 
the devoted victim was placed in his anus, it immediately fell down 
headlong into the fiery furnace kindled at tlie feet of the idol, and was 
there consumed to ashes*. They carried this atrocity so far, that, 
according to the same writer, when vanquished by Agathocles, about 
3fX> years Irefore Christ, they sacrificed no less than 200 children of 


* DIud. lib. sci, 1^ p, 74|^, 
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the prime nobility of Cartluige to that gloomy deity ; while 300 more 
inhituated youths^ Diodorus adds* to save their countiy, voluntarily 
ru^ed into the consuming fire*. These patriotic youths surely de¬ 
served a better late! 

The colonies of Phoenicians and Carthaginians, who in every age 
traded to the Cassiteridcs for tin, undoubtedly introduced into this 
island, (as before intimated,) as well ss into Gaul, tlie same dreadful 
rites. As I can say nothing more directly pertineiit to tins fact, and 
to those rites, than what is recorded of them in the India n Antiqui¬ 
ties, 1 hope I may be permitted, in this place, witlmut the imputa¬ 
tion of vanity, or undue partiality to a work, which, ranging through 
a wide circle of antiquarian investigation, seldom descends to ages 
below the commenrement of the Christian aera, and cost tlie labour of 
above twenty years of a life, now rapidly declining, to close diis head 
of Observations with a short extract fiom its pages, 

“ Concerning the sanguinary rites antiently practised by our Gaulle 
neighbours, no stronger evidence or more impressive relation can be 
given, tiian that by Lucan, of those celebrated in the Massilian gro%'e, 
(Marseilles, colonized by PliGBoicians,) which he describes as a place 
gloomy, damp, and scarcely penetrable; a grove in which no sylvan 
deity ever resided, no bird ever sang, no beast ever slumbered, no 
gentle zephyr ever played, nor even the lightning could rend a pas¬ 
sage, It was a place of blood and horror, abounding with altars 
recking witii the gore of human victims, by which all the trunks of 
the lofty and eternal oaks, wliich composed it, were dyed of a crimson 
colour: a black and turbid water rolled through it in many a winding 
stream: no soul ever entered the forJom atKxle, except the priest, who, 
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at noon, and at midnight« with paleness on his brow, and tremor in 
his step, went thither to celebrate Uie horrihle mysteries In honour of 
that terrific deity whose aspect he yet dreaded more than death to 
behold. 

« The British Druids, however, seem to iiave exceeded, if possible, 
even their Asiatic ancestors, in savage ferocity of soul and boundless 
lust of sacrificial blood. The pen of history trembles to relate the 
baleful orgies which their frantic superstition celebrated, when inclosing 
men, women, and cliildren, in one vast wicker image, in the form of a 
ma 7 i ; and, filling it with every kind of combustibles, they set fire to 
the huge colossus. While the dreadfiil holocaust was ofiering to their 
sanguinary gods, the groans and shrieks of the consunung victims 
were drowned amidst shouts of barbarous triumph, and the air was 
rent, as In the Syrian temple of old, with the wild dissonance of mar* 
tial music 1—However incredible the conjecture, it is not without reason 
suspected that they sometimes proceeded to even more criminal lengths, 
and finished their horrid sacrifice with a still more horrid banquet. 
Religion shudders at sneb a perversion of its name and rites; and 
humanity turns with horror from the guilty scene* 

Strictures on the Origin or ALPriABExic Writing. 

Tlie hieroglyphic figures, mentioned in a preceding pagc> as deling 
ated in colours on the bricks that formed the walls of the palace of 
Babylon, may be justly called a species of writing, the species earliest 
employed by mankind, wluch was symbolical — and in the pktarial 
style, like that of the Mexicans — and is at present in general use 


* lad. Autiq. vi* p, 
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among the nations of the earth least civilised. It was prabablF so 
at an early period^ too, even iuiioug the polished people of Greece, 
since the wort! yp«cw signifies both to iMineatf and to Admit¬ 

ting the book of Job to be of the early age generally assigned to it by 
Christian commentators, and the composition of tlie Hebrew legislator, 
it bears most decided attestation to the early pix^ress of writing, and. 
the inrxie of it, in the tolloiving passage. “ Oh f ihai mif uortis irerr 
wore written! Oh ! fhat they ipere printed in a hook! That they 

W€re ORAVEK WITH AN IROS PEK AND LEAD, 171 the TOck for 

ever Job xk. 3S, 24. This mode of writing on slicets of metal, 
lead, brass, or copper, with an iron pen, succeeded to tlie primitive 
anti more diflicu.lt mode of delineatirig on brick and marble. Tlicy 
were less ppiishable in their nature, and it will be recollected that to 
plates of brass and copper*, of late years dag up in India, but of far 
interior antiquity to tlie work just mentioned, we are indebted tor 
nearly all the authentic documents we possess of the most ancient 
history of that country. It is well knot'll to the classical student tliat, 
iu after ages, both Greeks and Homans for tills purpose made use of 
tables of metal or ivory, overlaid n ltli wax, faheitie ceratte, upon which 
they wrote, or rather engraved, their sentiments with a stylus of the 
same materials. 

Semi ram ts’is said by Diodorus to have received epistolary commu¬ 
nications from a king of India, and to have caused an inscription to 
l>c cut in .Syriac characters upon mount BagistliaD-f*, In Egvpt, also, 
lettera arc said to liave been invented Etnd taught by the elder Her¬ 
mes : but every thing conceniing that character, and the |)eriod in 


* Sec iLone pliUn rrspeethcly rngnved in |]i« vuioti, roliiines nf tbe A»ialic Re§E4rvbes, 
t DiiMl. Sic. lik li. f. 127. 
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which he floiirished, is ao wra[it in mysterious obscurity, that no <k- 
pendanet* can be placed upon the asHcrtiou. In res[>ect to those fan- 
citiit theorists who will have Ititti to be the ,saiiie with Joseph, or 
Moses, lliey do little better tluin tnuke those venerable and pious patri¬ 
archs the alwttors of the grossest idolatrj", since, according to Clemens, 
the or hicrogUTjhic letters, were only the ii««ges.;o/ 

h^asts, the objecte of the senseless adoration of the Egyptians; and 
the Ufa yftiitftxT* were nothing more or less tlian the contractions of 
tliosc hieroglyphics. 

Alphabetic ^vriting, if in any form it existed at that imrly pentxl, 
was certainly not in common use in tliat country, and, in Jact, seeias 
not to have lieen employed, by any daenments that have descendetl to 
us, eitlier in state athiirs, in tlie way of covenant in the dis}.a»sal of 
landed pro|>erty, in the concerns of mcrcUaiulisK^, or in private tran¬ 
sactions that would naturally call fortli the frcc|uent exercise of an art 
so nseful in the concerns of social life. When .losepli, in his cxidted 
station of minister to Pliaroah, discovered himself to his brethren, and 
sent them back to liis tiitlier, lie gave tliein no written documents lor 
him, but H verbal mcssajiie^ which he charged them faithfully to deliver. 
Up>11 so tiiteresling an occasion, and witli liis hoiindless filial attach¬ 
ment to an aged aud venerated parent, if any other lliau hieroglyphic 
characters had existed at that rime in Egypt, it is natunil to conjecture 
that he would have used them. Nor can it be supposed, that, bad the 
Egyptians of tliat period once l>een accpiainted with aJ[ihabetic writing, 
the know ledge of so usehd an art could have been easily lust among 
a race in all other respects so learned. Mr. Bryant has urged this ar¬ 
gument so strongly in the second volume of his Analysis, that 1 hope 
the reader will excuse my presentiag hiin witli a short extract from 
that volume. 

If the peojile of the lirst ages had been possessed of so valuable 
a secret, as that of w riting, they would never have afterwards d^ 
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oended to means less perfect for tJie explanation of their idtfas. And 
it is to be observedi tltat tJie invention td" hieroglyphics was certainly a 
discovery of the Clialdajans; and made use of in the first ages by the 
Egyptians; the very nations who are supposed to have been possessed 
of the superior and more perfect art. They might retain the former, 
when they became possessed of the latter; because their antient records 
were entrusted to hieroglyphics: but, had they been possessed of letters 
originally, they would never have deviated into the use of ; at 

least, tor things which were to be published to the world, and comme- 
momted for ages. Of their hieroglyphics we have samples without 
end in Egypt; both on obelisks, and in tlidr syringes; as also upon 
their portaJs, and other buildings. Every mummy almtnt alxjunds 
with them. How comes it, if they liad writing so early, dtat scarcely 
one specimen is handed down to us; but that every example should 
be in the least perfect character? For my part, I believe tljat there 
was no writing (he means alphabetic tcriting) antd:edcnt to tlie law at 
mount Sinai, Here the divine art was promulgated; of which other 
nations partook; the Tyrians and Sic! on tans first, as they were the 
nearest to the fountain-head. And when this discovery became more 
known : even then, I imagine, that its progress was very slow; that in 
many countries, whither it was carried, it was but partially received, 
and made use of to no oUrer purijose of consequence. The Ronrans 
carried tlicir pretensions to letters pretty high; and the Helladian 
Greeks stUl higher; yet the former marked dieir years by a nail driven 
into a post; and the latter for some ages stniply wrote down the names 
of the Olympic victors from Corabus; and registered the priestesses 
of Arges*." 

We read indeed of signets, with tJieir inscriptions, at this early 
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period; for Pliaroah put bis signet on the hand of Joseph, but the 
characters inscribed upon them were probably for the most part of an 
hieroglyptiic and symbolical cast» like those precious stones engraved 
with tlie figures of scarabeel, sphinxes, ibises, serpents. See, that have 
reached the present time, and are the delight of the existing race of 
mythoio^sts. 

When Labiin and Jacoh Toade thfnr well-known covenant at Miz* 
pall, on tlie piled heap of monumental stones, we read, indeed, of a 
piUar set «/>, but of no imeriptim upon it, Gen. xxxi. 4p. W'hen 
Joshua erected a similar memorial column of twelve stones at GiJgal, 
on purpose to record the miracle of Jordan {>assed through by the 
IsTochtes, dry shod, we read of no imeription upon that column, al^ 
though it was intended to inlbmi remotest posterity of the awful fact; 
Josh. V. 22, On the monuments recorded by llomcr to have been 
erected by tlie ancicot Greeks over their vaUant heroes slain in battle, 
we hod no inscription engraved; a column, or some other characteristic 
mark of <listinction, is alone mentioned. Neither does that venerable 
ban], who flourished between eight and nine hundred years before 
Christ, mention any correspondence carried on by letter, or order given 
in writing, except in one solitary and very doubtfhl instance. It 
occurs in the sixth book of the Iliad, where BcDerophoii is said to 
liave tawried a letter from Praatus, King of the Argives, to Jobates, 
his father-in-law*, containing an order for the death of that prince. It 
is a point, however, extremely disputable, whether any kind of alpha¬ 
betical ^vriting was used in that letter, as it is called* for in die text of 
Homer is only to be found the vague word d|i»ktb, signifying literally 
marks or signs, an expression consequently for more applicable to 
hieroglyphic, than alphabetic, delineation*. Let it also be remem- 
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faere(t^a!>4i fant nra^f importani in i:1iw intrf^.<;ti^atioii^‘'a§: vell as In. a 
clifiCiisNioti which wilt iTumcthateijr tbUow^ coDcernin^ithe veimrabke 
Persdpoiitpn 'rSfwaTWi.thstnoi letters whatever are to be found on the 
most annient known coin—the gold.Dahtcs ot P^nfirAv Eub'We 
arear^cJeun^ from the point: l^gy pt and ibiJidteirEture azs .properly 
the subject under discussion ; let ns return to that land of mysterj' 
and hif^^lypbics.;-!^ j.; . . u n. 

•:. ■'£i|e iilgyptian hiei-iigtypbies was at Jorst' ^fihupie uid 

.irtteUl^ibie eaovgh*.>a» deseril^l by GleoieiiE*, wheiiv to desJ^uate 
^liejsupf^thettwiesba drew ai«frrAf l the mootoacrt‘,Tiseai*. W^ben the 
:|FjiQ,wafl 6 yJ 3 ibplized by wings that iannediit;^und-TiJaft'i, byiutiduU- 
. ting, lir^s,re.. 5 eaib ling the ;todiacaL aster ism Qf4he.jiua4h Acjuaanni, 
sp^ i'rec{\it^l4y;ii opcuirijig. on their monumentiii. i n Wlieu agam^»th^ 
to'sttoiigUi, or ibrtitude/ ithey seioeted a/ fiir 
piurjto^j agriculture^ a $phht,t dbr ounnlng, a^crocotUie. 

Egypja. m ajvi:ji:(j)f;r(j,dbiii<0«U-is»j4be 

J^ofbvof ifto U ui.v#r^ s, him whoseseye. IjeUol^/ ^ud -vf ho^ 
.^qupai^s.,all things.:—these, I say,.>rete. ftuiheimUy «- 

toiltgibleil} Uul^ when, ibcyi cani© to unite in one dietei ogetseous 
image tlie.parts ofi waiious animals,in.order Id ^reptoseue diflsrciit 
qualities combined in the. same person or object,-^s,. feri instance, 
beings iiitendcKl &ii! hmafiH Viiih the heads of-dogs^ or lions, >withthe 
body quly’Ofi a manj and the ejctremities-of a lisli—it becanioia 
system fio exstremcly abstruse anduorapHcatedias to defy compre¬ 
hension, « AltiiDUgh the. meaning of these (umipound tsymbolioal 
hgui^, and iite .letters formed from .them, might be fully kiiowHi 
to the. Kgypti^ liieropliants themselves, they yet Imflaed,.and it 
was perhaps intended they should baftle, all the efforts of inquisitive 
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and learned foreigners of the Greek nation resident ^ong Lbem, 
to make themselves masters of the science. Nothing, in &ct, short 
of the powers of an CEdipus could enable the wisest spectator U> 
comprehend and decypher that vast mass of hieroglyphic delinea^ 
tion under which now lies for ever buried the mysterious learning 
of the ancient Egyptians. 

Among the foreigners of that nation^ then resident in£gypt> the 
two most celeb) ated were Pythagoras and Plato, and the philosophi¬ 
cal dogmas promulgated by them, on their return to Greece, as well 
as their modt of promulgating them, affords very ample evidence of 
the fact. These great men were in Egypt, the former in the sixth 
century before Christ, and the latter in the fifth, when the Egyptian 
system of religion and philosophy still flourished in a high degree 
of vigour. Although they might not be able to penetrate into all 
the profound arcana of their mysterious erudition, fliese favoured 
discipltw of the old Egyptian hierophants bad seen enough of their 
senigmatical learning to transport back with them into Greece the 
same symbolical mode of instruction. Porphyry, indeed, very ap¬ 
positely to the system adopted in these pages, tells us, that the 
former of these philosophers, during his various travels through 
Asia and Af ica, learned arithmetic from the Phmnicians, geometry 
from the Egyptians, attronomy from the Chaldieans, and thcoiogy 
from the Persians*. And that what is here recorded, relative to his 
attachment to the mysterious mode of dogmatixing in Egypt* is 
founded on fact, may be proved from this circumstance, that, on 
his return to Samos, after a residence of two-and-twenty yea« in 
that country, though he erected a school for the public study of 
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phifosophy within the yet he hiioself resided without the city 
in a cavern, where he delivered his more mystical and profound 
discourses l after the very same manner in which the more deep 
and recondite sciences of Egypt were alone taught, by her aeques^ 
tered sacerdotal tribe, amid the gloomy adyta and subterraneous 
grottoes of the Thebais. 

‘In regard to Plato, we cannot but attribute to the same cause 
that spirit of mysticism which pervades the whole of his sublimely 
obscure theology, as well as that devotion to the fevorite science 
of the Egyptians, which dictated the motto inscribed in large cha^ 
racters'over the academy ; “ Let none igrwrant of geoinetry enter ihtJi 
place.'^ Plato, too, when in Egypt, had, undoubtefliy, met with 
certain persons well skilled in the Mosaic writhigaand history, pro¬ 
bably with some of the Hebrew rabbies themselves, from whom he 
had obtained that information respecting their theological code 
and singular institutions, so evident in the dogmas of the Platonic 
school. Indeed with the higher order of at persecuted people, 
whoi' aliout this period of their dispersion, docked into Egypt, he 
conld scarcely fell of frequently conversing, in order to penetrate 
into their sacred records and mystic cabbala, so famous, but so 
little understood, throughout Asia. The best evidence of this fact 

to be found in his writings, where are to be met with such 
peated allusions to what he denominates fr^aipi antient dis¬ 
courses, or traditions, and certain jtiutei, or Svrian and 

Plicunirian &bles, as he calls them, the Jews being frequently con¬ 
founded with these people, that it is impossible not to consider this 
philosopher as deeply conver.'iant in Hebrew antiquities. The fact, 
indeed, was so evident to Numenius, a Pythagoiean philosopher of 
the second century, that, according to Clemens Alexandriiius, lie 
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exclaimed, Ti ysf rn nx*r«^, i What is Plato, but Moacs 

conversing in the language of Athens?* 

To return from this short digression to the important subject 
under discussion, there can be no doubt, from the fragments above 
alluded to, and what Herodotus has told us concerning the Egypti¬ 
ans having had two sorts of letters, the one tacredt and the other 
vuigar, (Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 36,) that tliey had in use, though 
spai'ingly employed, a species of iiterai character; and the author 
(Montfeucon) who has preserved those fragments, and endeavoured, 
of all others, most successfully to explain them, gives us an account 
of the matter in the Supplement to his Antiquities, of which this 
is the substance. 

The inscription, which he has engraved in the 52d plate of his 
Supplement, is an Egyptian calendar; it was copied from the 
covering of a mummy. The characters are arranged in twelve 
columns, surmounted each with an hierogij/p^iic figure^ probably of 
the Deity, presiding over each respective month, and of course 
decisively marking the origin of those characters. It is written in 
the Coptic or ancient Egyptian character, which character, formed 
fifom the hieroglyphic, he says, after Alexander's conquest of Egypt, 
they iaid aside, and took those of the Greeks; still preserving the 
ancient Egyptian language, and using only the Greek letters to ex¬ 
press their own sounds. But, as the t'u-eniy^hur Greek characters 
were not suflicient to express ail tlie Egyptian words, they added 
to them eight of their own characters, for the Coptic language has 
letters in its alphabet, as may be seen in the Falseographia 
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Gi^ca« and this accounts for the irequeat mixture of Coptic with 
Greek letters^ Little now, he Informs us, remains of the ancient 
Coptic, except the Bible atid some ecclesiastical manuscripts; but 
the character is iti a great degree changed, and has assumed a Gre- 
cian fnrm. It is ratlier a singular circumstance, lliat in various 
parts of this in^riptlon certain numerical characters occur, parti-- 
cularly the figures 2, 3, 4; and tn some columns, as, for instance, at 
the sixth, we read distinctly from the right to the left (which was 
their manner of writing) 443, 112, and 431* Mounttkucon, how¬ 
ever, is of opinion, that this has happened from mere chaiice*. 

T|ie wise Plato, in Ins Cratylus, declares it to beliLs opinion, thar 
the gods were the authors of the first letters\^ and cxpi*ess]y asserts 
that the G^ks received their language from certain barbarians 
more ancient than^themselves, by which he is generally thought to 
mean the Fheeiiicians, of whom the poet thus speaks: 

Pha^uieeA piimi, £liilk li cmliinufl^ aiuj 

rudibu^ voc^m sigimrc liguri* t 

LtrcAN^ 

those Phoenicians, who, about the time of Joshua, emigrating from 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, under their chieftain, Cad¬ 
mus, first settled themselves at Thebes, in Bceotia. Pliny tells us 
these letters were at first only sixteen in number; but that, about 
the time of the Trojan war, Palainedes added four new letters, and 
afterwards Simonides added four morCf which completed the Greek 
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alphabetr. The slxteeit^ oFigioal Cadmean leUera were the&e foL* 
iowingj ■ 

A, B, r, r, K, A, M, NjO» nrPvS, T.jT. , 1 :■ 


The Palatnedeaa letters, accordia^ to the same author^ were 
d, s, X t and those invented by Simonides were z, 

On this subject it has been judiciously remarked b^ Scaligerj:, 
that the Hebrew, the Samaritant tl»e a^d the 

hets, seem to have had but one author,, since llieir resp^tiYeJtetters 
follow each other in the same order, havinj; the same numeraLl as 
well as vocal powers, (for which no other sufficjent,cause Ihan ijinl- 
tatibti can be assigned) with such an agreement jii tiie forms o^somr 
chatactbfs, and the names of ail^, as to render it highly pr(^babie 
that they were but transcjipts of the same original. But whatj it 
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will be asked, Is that original language ? and the answer of ^very 
reflecting Christian scholar, who shall have duly weigtied this im¬ 
portant subject, and all the circumstances of the case, is, that it 
must have been the Hebrew- —the Hebrew in its most ancient and 
pure character, as known to and spoken by the Jewish nation b^are 
the Babylonian captivity. I am induced to use this decisive langu- 
age l»y the following passages in Exodus, which I think WBdn^wcr- 
abie. 


And the Lord said unto Moses, come up to me iuto the Mount, 
and be there ; and I will give thee tables of stone^ and a law, and 
commandments, which I have written.’* Exod. xxiv. 12. 


* Literal temper iibitjor atu «pud a yt Gdlim, alii 

ikpud rfpcrtfls volunt; irt GnEciani intulisse i! Flm&iiice AcdcciD] ouiBcmi 

ifxlbun Trujano Palamtdtm adjcciijf quaLuor Itnc fiEnJilA Iritidi'in posl com 5fM^- 

widrm inplicmn ir fiiunitim vh in tuistri^ n-cft^oKitar.-'Plhiii Nal. Uhi. fiU.Tu. 

cap. 

t ^cuJigtr Apimad, Ui Euheb, Cbrmi. p, ItliJ. 
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'* And he gave unto Moses, 'wben he hatl made an end of com- 
niuning with him upon Mount Sinai, two tables of testimony, 
tables of stone, wbitten with the finger of God.^' E^od. 
ssNi. 13. 

Ajjd the ta&les were the work op God, and the 

WRITING WAS the WHITING OF GoD, GRAVEN UFOK THE TA¬ 
BLES." £xod. xxxiL 16. 

It may be remarked, in support of this hypothesis, if it want 
any, that kticr of the Hebrew aipbabetf except a, which, Like 
the Grecian©, was not required to its completiou, is contained 
within the decalogue, written upon the tables of stone. Another 
circumstance, of the utmost importance in this investigation, is, 
that the Hebrew language is perfect m itse(/'i it borrows notlmig 
from other tongues, although other tongues borrow largely from 
it. ThiSj therefore, it is highly probable, was that primoj'dial 
language which once prevailed over the face of the whole earth, 
till, at the fatal catastrophe at Babel, in order to accomplish the 
great designs of Providence, it was broken into a multiplicity of 
dialects ; and indeed, the most learned men of every age, at least 
in the Christian world, with very few exceptions, have decidedly 
joined in opinion with that eminent scholar, to whom, on all dis¬ 
quisitions of this abstruse kind, I am proud to own my obligations 
—to Bocuaht : Linguam Hebratcam omtuum /iitguarum esse if a- 
TBicEU*. It will be observed here by the candid reader, that all 
kinds of epistolary or historic writing, in those remote ages, is by 
no means meant to be denied. Some sort of mjiwirK, marks or cha~ 


* Coaiiilt, Uii* enriCiUt tubjctt, BocJiiut. Geog. Sbjc. p. 4Slj aitd Scali^. Anliuad. ml 
CbriHi. Euteb. p. IDS. 10*s iiad Moutfiiiic. H^lieoErapli, Gr. p. 131.122,13®. 
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racters, n^essaty to record important events, the most antient 
people, doubtless, employed; but of alpliabetical lettera, formed 
into a systematic arrangement, like our own, they were for many 
ages ignorantt as indeed are innumerable nations at this day^ and 
among others may be particularly mentioned that great commer- 
oral nation, the CiiiNEse, Of such characters we cannot but 
suppose the impressions on the Babylonian bricks and the Fer&e^ 
politau columns to consist ! but that mysteriotis subject will be 
more particularly considered under the subsequent head of Ob* 
sen'ations. it 

It was absolutely necessary to a race, who had been so long con* 
>’ersant with the symbols, and the symbolical mode of worship, of 
the Egyptians; who had so often seen that idolatrous people kneel* 
ing before the sculptured figures of the god Apis» the god Horus, 
and other deities represented by the consecrated animals of that 
country, and of which, or the contmetions of which* the genuine 
Egyptian alphabet was fornied*''that every thing eoivnected with 
that symbolical worship should be removed from their eyes* That 
necessity will Ije still more apparent, when it is considered how 
deeply they themselves, when in Egypt, had drank at the same 
baleful fountain of superstition; and, after having witnessed the 
stupendous miracle of the divided sea, and others as awfis) in the 
desart, had, in the absence of Muses, compelled Aaron to make 
them a goldm calf^ for the purpose of performing adoration to it in 
the very spirit of their late oppressors. To remove every tempta¬ 
tion to re^ieat this offence, the Hebrews were expressly forbidden 
to make any similitude or symbol of Goil, by the graven or molten 
image of any animal residing In the earth, air, or water; and it has 
been urged, with the greatest probability arvd ingenuity, that an 
alphabetic character was, theuevoke, at thjs jukctub^, formed 
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under divine, infhenett for their uie, by the Hebrew and 

substituted tor that so objectionably compounded of syioboJic animals 
and their parts. 

This idea of the driwie origin of leiitnsj we may gather from Piato, 
cited above^ was not deemed irmtional eren in the Pagan world; and 
why then should H l^e rejected as incredible in tiie Christian ? In 
addition to, and in corroboration of, the ass^on of Plato, 1 stiall now 
add, on the indispatable authority of Sir W. Jones, that the opinion 
of that great philmopher is remarkabty consonant with the established 
doctrine of the Hindoos, who believe that the original, or Dev aka- 
GAAA, cfaaractem, in which their language U written, “ were Feveaied 
to them by the Deity who ^rseribed thi ariifitiat order of 

themby a^oic^ frou Hravbk*/' On the same autliority, also, it 
may be stated, that Mahabad, the first great prince and legislator 
of tbe Persians, received from the Creator, and promulgated among 
men, a merrd hook m a heavenly language ^ consisting of regulations, 
or divine ordinances, for the practice of all religious and moral duties^. 
This coincidence ol sentiment, this strong additional testiiuony, 
rived from a tiuarter whence the truths of Revelation have often been 
most vigorously assailed, will, it is lK)ped, have a due effect npon the 
fudgnient of die reader in weighing the evidence here sabmitted to 
him respecting die asserted divine inspiration of alphabetic writing. 
This important, this unspeakable boon, thus beneficently conferred 
by Providence on the human race, was, according to the best informed 
writera on the sul^ect, shortly after the conquest of Canaan bj' Joshwa, 
comiuunit^ted to the nations bordering on tbe eastern coast of the 


• Sir w, joncf id Anatic Retrtifdi. i. p, 433, Lowl. Uo ftlit. 
t A*wtic R«»earc|i. toI. ii. p. SS- 



MeditenBfiQ(ui»ra»tl iu {>azticulai to tbc vrlko w^;:c,thc-iicax 

jjyei^lhboiin d'll^tH mdead >^exiq coiiigu^ded with 

them. These imparted tJiem to the Phcetucians, by wbptp tbey< w;^e 
sufagcquentiy propaj^ated through Oi^oCf aud by, the 

Pdasgic colonksi difhised tlirongh Italy and Kutope*« 
boo of the most ancieol: Greek letteK, compared (witUrthe; oldest let- 
te»of the Phoenician alphabet, as given by Scaliger* and copied, ^Tpin. 
hhu by Br„ Shucktbrd^, will shew tJieir great-rebtuabJauec in point 
fbnu, jLDd pM/ve tiu: oLie to he a copy from the* lOtlier, This Eet,efn- 
biaiiCG tmist have been greater still when die Greeks wrote in the 
manner of the PhtmucloDs, liom the right hand, tor4l^ yddcli 
^tbey uontinued to do tiU die metliod of.'wdting»‘ordii^f^ejUim> 

ttg lines, as oxen plough, was adopted by Utemi aaji^hxaaa of.which 
method may be atxn m the fainutis Sjgiwi iosuiiptionj lengiaK^ 
about ^ they ear SbU befoie Christ, und msier bed In die authentic I'oJuiae 
juatcited. . , , u , r - 

>.ThU singular mediud .of writing, Irom the lefL hand . 

and backward again from the right hand toiheJelti.akeinately,is said 
to have.been hrst dictated by a aupersdiious vciiefatiop tor the.conse^ 
umted keijer^ whidi conducted Ciadmus to Thebes, at)d there 
on ovhich spot^ (that is, where die ammal reposed,) the Delphic umele 
had pievlousty ordered him to buiUI a city. But this mode of .wriditg 
being tbund inconvcDient, and, from the same letter being turned hi 
one line forward, and in anotlux backward, the eye being i>tihnd^, it 
was after some time lelinquiBhed. Itis jcmarkable, that perhaps, with 
a view to this Btrrp*fiiJ«r, or furrowed, method of writing, and to avoid 
thus oflSeuding the eye^ ilie four kttere above tnentioned as being hi- 


* ^huciford'i CoDDcctioii, voL I S6A# 
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vented by Palamctles, 9, s, *, X, and the remaining four by Simonides, 
z, H, % 12 , are soconitived as to present the same aspect to the leader, 
ivbet]»eir written backward or forward. Tfie fonians, according to 
Herodotus in Terpsychore, Avere by no means backward in acknow¬ 
ledging their obligations to Cadmus, and owned tbeir letters to be of 
Pbrnnician origin; but between the Phoenidan, the Syrian, the Chal- 
daic, the Samaritan, and the Hebrew, there prevails such a gencml 
featureof resemblance, as to induce many eminent scholars to suppose 
the fbnner were all dialects of the latter great primeval language. 

The above is the system on this subject adopted by many 
and ingenious men, and which to me appears most probable, though 
by many others, equally learned and ingenious, a dihereat hypothesis, 
viz. that which gives to the alphabet an Egyptian origin, and mak^ 
Cadmns himself a native of Egypt, has been strenuously advocated. 
1 have coUeeted very ample materials fora full invesligatiunof tlus 
matter, winch, in due time, may jyossibly be submitted to the public. 

There is no occasion, however, in ihin places for our engaging more at 
large in the discussion of this intricate question, or wandering farther 
into a w’ildemess of conjectore, without auy hope of penetrating, alter 
the minutest investigation, as mere scholars, into the real origin of an 
art whicli is lost in the abyss of time; and which, if not really invented 
by Moses, the presumed author of the book of Job, we are utterly at 
a loss to know to whom to ascribe the wonderful discovery; for the 
legends respecting the pillars of Hermes and the sons of Seth seem 
to be equally fabulous. In this state of uncertainty, tJie mode of 
conduct for us to pursue, at once the most consistent widi reason, the 
most conttHTuabie to true science, and the most agreeable to sound 
idigion, is to conclude, tliat, though some sort of characteni, as before 
observed, formed by tlie ingenuity of man, or founded upon the basis 
of the ancient hieroglyphic system, was occasionally used in the ancient 
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world, thut so divine an ar/, an art apparently w lar surpassing human 
powers to invent, as alfbabetic wniTiifa, in Uie perfection in 
which it has descended down to us from an Asiatic source, through 
the medium of the Greeks and Romans, could have Its origin in 
inspiration only, and was first revealed to man amid the aw fill 
promulgations at Uohbb,— amid the thunders that shook the basis 
of MonntSiNAi II! 
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ADOfTfOWAI- OBSEBVAtldTJS (tH THE BABYEdStAH BrICKS, 
AJTD THifIft r*rSeRIPTIONS J TliltafBB <jOMFAtti!D WlfH 

THOSE OP THE BRICK PYEASfTDS AT SA'CCaRA^ Ilf EcYf^t, 
the liATTEE WITH THE tXaCRTPTIOlTS AT PeRSEPOI^IS, OR 
CUELUlKAtt.- 

AVe liave now taken as extensive a survey of this wonderfi.il people, 
the C H A LD.v A frs, and their as wonderful works, as Uie scanty materials 
descended down to os from antiquity would allow of. AVc have noticed 
their early and rapid progress ia astronomy, in which science they soon 
became the masters of Asia, and we have seen tliat even theGr^ks 
were their sCbolarBi they having received from them the knowledge of 
the iSaros, or that cydtei called by them the Metonic: their intimate 
acejuaintance with cA^/rfry, which ihfeir extreme devotion to fire- 
wotahip So greatly promoted in all its Ymioiis brandies, particularly 
the fusion of metals, erteu ike most stubborn; their high proficiency 
in arahiiectttral and mpcAoiiibtff'science; in the art of 
pamtinsr, gilding, aj\ti cahuting, with ihe mo&t brilliant and lasting 
dies. In Aeid/rfi/re they seem least of alf lo have escelled, and the 
reason is obvious; having no marble in >. their own tXRoitrv to work 
upon, they we«e compelled tn make use of the same rude substance, 
the balled brick and brttirticn of wlliuli the walls were composed, to 
form the symbolic images which were the object of their idolatrous 
veneration; and in fashioning such unpropidous materials into the 
form of animate beings, no great elegance could be arrived at, nbr 
spirit displayed in die design. For the same reason, also, and from 
die utter deficiency of timber in that country proper for building, the 
praise of massy magnificence alone could be allowed to them; for, 
says Mr, Rich, the place of die ornamental column “ appears to have 
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been supplied bj thick piers, buttresses, and pilasters; since to the 
posts of date>>vood, which whs then and Is stiU made great use of in 
the architecture of this country, the mime of pi liar certainly cannot 
with propriety be applied/' 

All these considerations, however, important as they are, sink before 
the peculiar and important object of tills inquiiy, \he Tower of Babet, 
that TnuFL£ OF th£ siry, that college of philosophical priests, 
whence the light of science, though shaiied by superstition, was Hfl - 
fused through Asia and all the habitable world. With a few additi nnal 
particulais respecting that desolated stmctirre, the wonderful materials 
with which it was built, the sun-dried and furnace^mked nntCfiSt 
and their still uioi’e wonderful t^'scniPTiorrs, togethier with a subject 
deeply connected with all, —the reiiiainiiig munuraents of Asiatic 
glory at Istakhar, I shall conclude these extended observations. 

Since the period at which the Mujeube, that “ monntain of 
mins/' as he terms it, was seen by Della Valle, or exactly 200 years 
ago, ot^^ing to the injuries of time and weatlier, its towering height, 
■which the reader will recollect lie had mentioned aa exceeding that of 
the highest palace in Naples, seems to have considerably decreased, 
for thcit its altitude was 200^ feet, and the base, including- the mins of 
surroundiug buildings, extended between 600 and 700 feet on each 
side. Mr, lUch gives tlie total circumference at present of that base 
as 2111 feet, and its height as 140 only. The size of the bricks that 
compose tlie centre of the building, being dried in the sun, or rather, 
as we may say, baked in the intense solar heat of that region, are 
larger than those tliat externally tncrusted and strengthened it, which 
were burned in the furnace. Tliat particular brick which Major 
Rennel saw at the British Museum, and has described at page 381 of 
his work on Herodotus, is one of those sun-dried bricks, and -was not 
directly brought hither from Babylon, but from AcGAEKurr, a vast 
and ruinous pile, near Bagdad, once thought to be, and still absurdly 
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denominated bj JEuropean tiavelkre, the Toteer of Bahel, but un¬ 
doubtedly built of genuhie Baby ktnim bricks. 

This boUding of j^ggarkuir> from Its having been so long coitsideved 
as the real tovex of Eabel, deserves more particular mcation to be 
niftd^ of it in tliese pages. Mr. Ives saw and minutely exammed it, 
so late as in It stands, sublime and solitary, on a pbin about 

9 miles from Bagdad, amidst masses of ruined buddings that extend 
the whole length of the way from Bagdad, and which are supposed to 
be the remains of theantient Seleucia. The height of tlus ruin, in its 
present state, be gives as 126 feet ; tlie diameter of the largest and 
central part as about 100 feet. Near the summit tlmre is a legnlar 
aperture of an oval form; it appeara to have been, a window. The 
circuuilercnce that part of the tower which nmiains above the rub¬ 
bish he states at 300 feet, but intimates that, could the foundatloa be 
got at, it would be considerably larger: possibly it was 100 feet 
square. These inferior dimensions, however* prove that it could never 
have been the real tower of Babylon, and lie judiciously conjectures 
that it wa^ eiltier a B£aco^ constructed by some Arabian prince to 
give notice of an approaching enemy, or, what is still more probable, 
an antient onsaavaroaY. The bricks, of which it is composed, are 
all twelve inches and a half square and lour and a lialf thick, cemented 
together by a bituminous substance abounding plentiitilly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and iutenuixed witli layers of reeds. Between B a g d ad 
and Kircoote, he says, there are two fountains of bitumen which come 
boiling hot out of the earth, and Uiis is thought to have been the eiime 
mentioned in scripture. Mr, Ives calculates the risible mins of Ag- 
garkufl* as a mass oi' ^ut 100,000 cubic feet. A print of it is given 
opposite the page in hb volume containing this description*. 


* See IfYovi^ iind tiavrii m etlK^ f|Qirlo, 17731* 



The exact dimenstons of the sun-dried brick, examined by Major 
Rennel, before the presentation to the Museum of the two other kih~ 
burned bricks fiom Hellah, as given by himself, are 12-j- inches by 12^ 
square, and 4^ inches in thickness. Remnants of broken reeds ap^ 
pear, at inten'ais, in many parts of it, but there is noinscription upon 
it: it is now evidently in a state of lapid decomposition. The other 
two bricks in this Museum that have been burned in the kiln, and 
have inscriptions upon them nearly similar, are considerably less m: 
size, being only a foot square, and three iucbes in thickness, in order, 
I presume, that they might be the more efiectually penetrated by the 
intenseness of the fire, which will Ije found to have evn vitrified a 
portion of one of them, if its edge be examined. 

The CHA» ACTE Bs inscribed upon these bricks have a remiukahle le- 
aemblance to those that are engraved upon the columns and pilasters 
at Persepolis ; a errcumstanco which seems to prove a near affinity 
between these two most ancient nations, and certainly affiwdsa strong 
additional' argument for the high antiquity of those superb ruins. I 
had intended' to present my readers with engraved specimens of a 
variety of these bricks, of which there are several in the differeut pri¬ 
vate and public eoflecHons of this cmuitij, anri of which some bear 
the impressions of animals upon their surface, doubtiess stamped upon 
them, as were the characters, when the substance was in a humid state. 
Having, however, been infiwnied that such specimens am engraving for 
another work, the editor of whieh^ being a celebrated ortentatist, may 
probably throw more light upon them than I am conscious of being 
able to do, I willingly declined the expense; well knowing, finoni' a 
long career of auUiorship, how burtheusome these ornamental designs 
prove, as well as how useless, when their occult meaning cannot l)e 
fatliomed, or sometimes even remotely guessed at. I have, however, 
to gratify excited ciuiosity, caused the Inscription on one of our bricks 
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H'tuck was nj^t ^Dgiaved oti Uie plate witb 

li^ichiuacltepa'; Qppieti by Chardin iVooL; tile waUs at Chelmioar,: by 
which the: uear resemblance, hotb in Jrnn .and arrac^eniejit,' of the 
tvrn chafecteiB, will be^emoBSlrated, thou^i Lh^.tnystktahu^op vvilh 
pedbippft, ever* lemain inscrutable. • n^as©atj£;v 

The 8un>clried brick of Babylon, it liaa beeo,reimrked, ^was miher 
of larj^^daneiuioris, but those ot' many ot'.the bricks, ot'.-wluch tlie 
pyramids at Saccara in Egypt, were constructed* wete ^consUierabiy 
large''' Hcrudotiis has left on record the process of^^aking these 


Egyptian .hfikdMi whkvh, lie says, was done by.sti^ng Ute duny bot* 
tom. of the lakciAlccria, after the iniuidatioa of ,die<Ntlle h^ lad^dded, 
with long polesj by which means they collected in great abundaact 


tlie njire and^mud that adhered to tliem,, and i of, winch th# hripk^t 
intermixed iwitli laycfs of straw and bakedan the aohij.^hoaftiWPm 
formed*^- : Xlic imposts on,the bneks thus madeseciu. to i have.fgnped 
UP incoo&idemble a part of^the revenuepf anciciat Egypljiaa sever 
reigns :,,thc. hdmnpus. il^bncation of them was the work 
and bondsmen^ aiidi nodung more dectsircly tnarkfi theatrpoipus d^ 
potism of Pharoah towards the Israelite^ than Ida deayii^>,to |li^ 
straw, yet still exacting the customary iak of bricl^.,^oi^iti^,^;^. 
pressed people^-. . f, 

Both Pococko and Norden visited and examined the Saccaia^pyxg* 
inids, erected amid the sands of the Lybian Egypt, UuUh 

also, of unbumt brick, and are perhaps of superior, antiquity , to thpi^ 
of Meniptus, Pococke describes lliosc bricks exactly as Heiodotns 
did anciently, as formed of a miry substance and mixed vithchppp^ 


• HfradolUfj iib. it sect. 130, 

t EsiodlUj Cli|l, t« TCT, V, 18» 
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straw, ill to bind tbc mass togetlier, in the manner, he adds, 

** after which they tmw make unbumt bricks in Egypt, and many 
other eastern parts, wiiich they use very innch m all their edi^ces/’ 
He tbund some of those bricks 134^ inches loDg,6f broad,aiid 4 inches 
thick; while others, again, were J 5 inches kmg, 7 broad, and 41 thick. 
They were without any inscriptions*. 

‘‘ Besides the bricks with inscriptions^ wfaidi I have mentioned ” 
says M. Beauchamp, ** there are fuiind here solki cytindefs, three 
inches in dianrntcr, of a white substance, covered with very small 
writing, lesembling the inscriptions of Pei%polb, mentioned by Char^ 
Jin. Four years ago I saw one; bat I was not eager to procure it; as 
I was assured that they i^^ere very common. I mentioned them to the 
master-mason, who told me that he sometimes found sneh^ but ieft 
them amongst the rubbish as useless. Black stones, which have in¬ 
scriptions engraved on them, are abo met with. These, I was told, 
were hnind at Broussa, (the ancient Borstppa,) which is separated from 
MakMube by the river;*’ The same sort of cylindric firagments, witli 
inscriptions upon them, bearing a great similitude, as M. Beauchamp 
justly observes, to those on tiie Babel bricks, is also finind in great 
abundance among the ruins of Persepotig, many of which have been 
engraved tc^ther with their characters by M. Itaspe, wlio notices 
their peculiar resemblance in many respects to those of Ciiidta, and 
those known in Ireland by the nanie of OGriJiirf-f an observation 
which will merit some attention heriaftcr. 

Of the celebrated Persepolitan remains, juat mentioned, 1 shall be 
pardoned for at once dcclaringmj humble, but decided, opinion, that 


• to!- L p, 53. 

+ See Toli L p. 63d of TKisie't ** EB^rmTcd Genu/' 
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the audquitv otf^i least, tbegrcateE'partof them goes back to a tnueb 
liigber period m the histoi^ at* the world than is generallj supposed, 
and was, probably, nearly coeval with our Jirt awtr^Aippers of Chat- 
da^; for the kindred ad die tiuu of the Persians, though in a mitigated 
degree, to that superstition, long before the. age of Zoroaster, is eri- 
dentijr dcnnfin'itTOtpd by tlie seiilpliureid figures of tbeir aijtient sove- 
reigiw, pourlrayed among these ruius, and Uioseat Naii Rust an hi 
the neighbourhood, eitlier kneeling, or standing in a suppibiit posture, 
belbro the engraved symbols of those two leading Babjloman deities 
the SUN and fire. The great distinction between their mode of 
worahip, so strenuously uisisted upon by Dr. Hyde, has already been 
repeatedly pointed out, vbf- that the Persians prol^sed to use no 
images in tfacir adoration, tor tlm slight symbolic delineation of Uie sun 
and fire upon the wall of a cavern, to fijt their attention, which tiiat 
author, contends, was all tlieir aim in making them, upon tlie ae- 
MTGHTY J^WER wUo Created! Imtli, can luirdly, he tliinks, be called 
by that nimie: while the Assyrian ignicotists used them perpetually, 
pmtiiscly, and in vast variety. These symbolic delineations, however, 
of the sim and file upon the walls of Persepofis, Ijetbre which the 
just mentioned figures are rcprcsenti^c] as kneeling, or standing In a 
suppliant attitude, with all due delcrcnce to Dr. Uyde, cannot be 
considered otlierwise lliaii as hwiges, and ^vere therefore in all pro¬ 
bability placed there before the time of Zoroaster, who fiourished in 
the reign of Darius Hjstaspes, and whom tliat refomiist attended in 
his visit to the Brahmins in their cavern recesses in Upper India. 

The general idea among antiquaries, founded on the iDforniation of 
Diodorus, that this edifice was constructed by Cambyses, aiicr his in¬ 
vasion of Bgypt, and assisted by Egyptian architects, his captives in 
war, may in part be true, and is in a great measure proved by the or¬ 
namental sculptures introduced, among wliich may be conspicuously 
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observed the m?iged giofie and the sphinj'es^ syribols so peculiar to 
Egypt ; but if U more probable Ibat Cambjraes only completed and 
efihrged works of such stupendous labour as must liave cost the toU 
of ages to construct; ages^ tiie records of wliich are now sunk in 
eternal oblivion! For this deplorable ignorance, in regard to the his¬ 
tory of these wonderful ruins, the only reasonable way of accounting 
is, ttie utter loss or destruction (probably by their Grecian and Ma- 
hommedan conquerors) of the antient Persian arcliives, so that, belbre 
the time of Xenophon, we have no genuine lilstorical knowledge of 
tliat ingenious people. 

The reader will probably think it rather singular in me to refer to 
iEltan, a writer on natural history In Lite reign of Hadrinn, for any 
decisive intelligence relative to Persepolis; and yet that writer, from 
whatever quarter he obtained his information, relates what appears to 
approach nearer to truth tliaii any of the preceding’ accounts, viz. 
that this vast edifice was constructed by Ctkos, the founder O'f the 
Persian mouairhy* His words are, ” Cyrus the great, or tlie elder, 
became renowned for the fatuous palace which ho constructed at Per* 
sepolis, of tphick he laid the /oundaiiora; Darius, tbr that bnilt by 
him at Susa; anti the younger Cyrus, for the pleasant gardens which 
he had himself planted and cultivated in Lydia*." ^Fhus wc see, while 
some writeTB are for referring the erection of these monuments to Cam- 
byses, and some to Darius Hyataapea, tins better-informed author is 
for carrying the a^ra of their labricatlon as high at least as the regular 
classical History of Persia will allow ofi even to that Gyrus, who, ac¬ 
cording to the Greeks, tbiindcd tlie Persian monarchy in the sixth 
century before Christ. Down to the time of that prince it h barely 
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pbssifafe Hwt tUe aiitot Babylonjan charactm-s iniglit liavc remained 
itt Q 9 ein that jjart of Asia; and this circumstaacc mil better account 
ftiir those characters appearing on its monnnieiital remaius than anv 
other hypothesis yet silbrnitted to tlie public. However, the words 
fhH Jbundation^ may not be precbcly true of even the great 
Cyrus hirusetf, and the evidence to be met with in the mins themselves 
may justify as, ify in spite of these classical autltorities, we assign to 
their-original'cohstniction a fur higher date among tlie aittic|uitie3 of 
AaSa. 'I ■ 


The HIGH Aif TiQu iTy op the Em piCu' op BERSEPtitts, ' oe 

CHELillKA ft, PROVED FROM THE 1 :STERW‘aL Et'^nJEWCie' AF- 

FORtlEO BY THE ZSTSfiNC RdlR^S. 

What the natives, from antjent tmilitions, assert concerning the 
a*ra of the fahricatian of these inoiiumeDts, though this kiiul of trudi- 
tionary information is se)don> to lie relied on, may yet, in thht tnsiiiuce, 
approach somewhat nearly to tlur inith* Tliey aiiinn lliem to have 
been ibnmted by jemshid, Ute fifYh mnuarcK according to MirJJioncl 
the Persian hi^on an, I of tlte Pistidadian dynasty, a prince not 
iUdStrious in arms than renowned tor Ins love and protection of the 
sciences, and, in particnlar, of astronomy, in which he was an adej^, 
and shewed hiinself to be so by reforming the antient calendar of 
Persia. Hence the Persian appellation of these ruins is Takhti 
Jem sn rn, or the ihrme JcMsAid. The scientific, but sceptical,; M. 
Bailli, indeed, by an astronomical calculation, tuces Ute fonnUatioo of 
Istahhar, or PmsepoHs, at the remote and incredible date of 3209 
years before the Christian aiu, at which period, he informs us, the sun 
entered into the con&tdlation of Aries; and that, in memoij of this 
great event, medals of gold were struck, with the head of tlie Bah 
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en^raveti upon tlieni, and were anniiaUy presented to Jeiii<diid» tlic 
founder, on the great I'estivaJ of the N ao rk js, nt Kew Ycmr'a day, in 
Persia*. M. D’AncarviUe, not Jess sceptically inclined, confirms this 
account in the third volume of his “ Uecherches," and ,hajs, at the 
same time, given us an engraving of the medal iu question, on one 
of his plates, illmtrative of the luins of Perscpolis, but these are, 
doub11<ss, great exaggerations; though, for the oHginal founder, of 
Jstakhar, I again assert, we ought to refer hack to the oldest race of 
Persian sovereigns acknowledged in the annals of the authentic his¬ 
tory of Asia. The custom, however, of presenting gold and silver 
coin on tlie Nauruz, we know, was preserved from agp to age, through 
all the imperial dynasties of Persia; it was in periods comparatively 
recent practised by those Indian iDonarcbs who were of Persian 
descent, and, in another dynasty, gave birth to the splendid annual 
ceremony of weighing the Mogul against gold and silver^; of which 
^ Thomas Itoe in his journal has given such a particular and'enter- 
faming nn account-f-. 

About the period of Della Valle's visit to Hellaii, oupcountrymsMii 
Sir 'i’homaa Herbert, was engaged in exploiiiig these venerable Per- 
sepolitanTuins, which arc situated about thirty miles fiom Schiras^to 
the neigiibourhood of wfiich city, he hints, tlie anrient JVrsepolia 
might have extended. Of Chchninars focri/co/«iiwu, wliidv the 
name imports, he relates, that only ninetaeo then remaiued entire^, 
but that die ** mins and bases of at least eighty mprei ’of vast dimen' 
sioBS^ were visible,’" all composed of white>and blach inarble, placed 
alternately upon a lofty artificial terrace, also of marble, wliich is 


* S*c BuUVi Aatron- Ancieiiiie, Pf and voU tii 1)5* 

+ See SirTbuiiiai Rut-s Joumul^ in (lams** Voj^'uges, voL L p. 
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ascended by ()5 steps, so broad, tljat a dosten borsemen may conveni¬ 
ently ride up abreast together. It is iiimeccasary for me,in this place, 
to enter into any extensive details a^nceming a place so well known, 
from the more ample accounts and ilhistrative plates of Cliurdin, Le 
Brun, and other later travellers, some of which will hereatler engage 
our attentiem i I have mentioned Herbert thus particularly, merely to 
notice, that at the peritxl of hb visit, in A. D. 1626, to these august 
remains, there were to be seen (what is recorded by no other traveller^ 
veiy evident traces of the painting and gilding that once adorned the 
sculptured figures on the walls and comishes of the structure, so similar 
to those observed by Norden, in Egj’pt. “The walls," he says, “are 
rarely engraven with images of gigantic stature, and have been illus¬ 
trated with gold, which in some places is still visible; tlic stones of 
black marble, in many parts, are so liighly polished, that they equal 
for brightness a steel mirror," p, 59. 'Hie characters inscribed upon 
them have nothing of the Egyptian hieroglyphic stamp; they have 
apparently no connection with any alphabet known to ns, and mast 
be referred to a common origin with those at Babel, w*hich they so 
gready resemble. Mandealoe, who travelled this way a few ytare 
later than Herbert, but long before Chardin and Le Bnm, gives dris 
account of them. ‘*N@ar these chambers may be seen, engraven 
upon a square marble tablet, certain unknown clmracters, which have 
nothing in common with either the Greek, Hebrew, or Arabian, nor 
indeed with any other language. There are twelve lines of these clia- 
racters, which, in respect to their figure, are iriattgular^ pi/ramida/, or 
tike obeiisks; but so well graven and so proportionate, that those who 
wrote them cannot be esteemed barbarians. Some believe they arc 
talismans, and contain cert^n secrets wliich Time alone can discover*."' 


* MuiailulwS Persiiu Traveb, p. 6* ^diLfoliD^ IG6^, 
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* Of the pomp diisplajed at the Nauruz festival of Persia, above 
alluded to, tlie figures hi proeessioo delineated ou^the walls, some 
carrying in their hands vases of the precious metals, others rich gems 
and coined irionej, for of such articles only did tlie costly offerings of 
that day consist—others armed with shields and speais; illustrious 
chieftaius, clad in aiartial habiliments; and noble satraps, anayed In 
the long robes worn by tlie more antient race of Medes and Peraians, 
as described by the Greeks: some bearing llie implements of solemn 
sacrifice, imd otliers leading the victims peculiarly sacred to the sux, 
the majestic steed, and the stately bull;—of that pomp, I say, tliese 
magnificent objects are by some writers considered as a decisive repre¬ 
sentation : while othore, observing similar processions pourljajed on 
the wails of the temples of tlie Thebais, pronounce Uijtm tu be of a 
sacred and mysterious nature, and conclude, tliat wliat is called tlie 
p«/«ce should, in fact, be called the UmpU of PersepoUs, That deci¬ 
sion, however, belmys gross ignonmee of tire manners and rehgioii oi 
the Persians, who, according to Herodotus* and Hydej", tire two 
greatest autliorities that can be produced on tlie subject, erected uo 
temples whatever to the tieity. The former writer says, “ tliey had 
neither statues, temples, nor altars, but that they sacrificed to Jupiter 
upon the highest mountains;'’ the latter utforms us, that, “ before 
the PYRjEiA, or ignis dunticiUiit were erected, they performed all their 
sacred rites sub dfo, in the open air, and that they had no mme.in all 
their language /br a tempk.^* —He adds, that the pyrreia were con¬ 
structed by the order of Zerdusbt himself, at a comparatively late 
period, in order to preserve the sacred foe from extinction by wind or 

!l; - 
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rain*. Clttlminar wju, tlierefore, without doubt, a palace; but wbich. 
as civil and religious rites were so iutimatcly blended in Persia, was 
adorned with evident sjrmbols of the predoroinant Sabian superstition, 
not yet rdormed, because Zerdnsht, its grand reformer, had not ^*et 
tipprared on earth. Whether, however, it was the identical paiace, so 
richly lined and adorned with cedar, to which Alesander, intlte fury 
of his intoxicarinn, set fire, is a point virhich cannot be so easily ascCT- 
tained. I must here ol^erve, that Sir Thomas Herbert expresses 
great doubts concerning this profosion of cedar, as mentioned by 
Curtins, the country thereabout not producing that species of w'ood; 
but tliey have cypress trees in great abundance, and, from the cypresses 
sculptured in marble, so frequently occurring on the remaining walls 
and pilasters at Chelminar, and so conspicuously prominent among 
the figures in procession, it is more probable that the latter w^ood, 
which is also highly fragrant and costly, was, in fact, made use of in 
tlie building, thus consumed. It will be obsen'ed, however, that not 
the smallest traces of fire, nor the least mark of culcitiatioQ, had ever 
l>een observed ou the walls of these niins. 

As some of my readers may not be possessed of the expensive 
volumes of Chardin and Lc Brun, nor have perused any authentic 
accounts of these ruins, I shall take the .liberty of presenting tliem 
with a part of tlic description which Mr. Francklin, one of imjgt 
judtebuB of modern travellers, has given of them. The period of his 
visit to them was in 1786, and at that time, out of the nineteen 
columns seen by Herbert, only fifreen remained entire; this is attri> 
buted by our author to the frequent shucks of earthquakes and the 
terrible storms of thunder and lightning to which that country Is 
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!iulyect, iMviug to \vliicti* it not improbubte .tbal, in lUe conise of a 
lew. ceiituiies more, the remains of titis vast ediboe may be crumbled 
into tlicir onginal atoitLS. 

“ At nine A.M* [Sept, 2, 1786], we went to visit the riiiiiis. What 
remains of tlie qelebrated palace of Perse |ki 1 is is situated np a riang 
ground, and commands a view of the e^itenslve plain of AierdushL 
The mountain Rehumut encircles thcpiiluce in the Ibmiof an uiiiphi- 
theatre: you ascend to the columns by a grand shiirga^ of blue 
marble, containing one hundred and four steps/' [llerbert.aiid Man- 
deslpe mention only 95.] “ T’he first object thE|t strikes the beholder 

on his enti'aoce, are two portals of stone ; I judge them to be about 
fifty leet in height each; the sides are embellished with two sphinxes 
of an immense siae, dressed out with a profusion of bead work, and, 
contrary to the usual method, they are represented standing. On the 
sides above are inscription in an anthnt character^ the meaning of 
which no one hitlierto has been able to decy pher. 

At a suiali distance from these portals you ascend another flight of 
steps, whicli lead to the grand hall of columns. Tlie sides of this 
staircase are ornamented with a variety of figures in basso relievo ; 
most of them have vessels In their hands; here and there a camel 
appears, and at otiier times a kind of triumphal car, made after Uve 
Roman fashion ; besides these, are several led horses, oxen, and ram, 
that at times intervene and diversify the processjon, At Uie head of 
die stair^se ts another basso-relievo, representing a lion seizing a bull; 
and, close to diis, are other inscriptions in andenc characters. On 
getting to die top of this stair-case, you enter wliat was foniierJy a 
most magnificent hall; the natives have given diis the name of Chebul 
MinaT,or forty pillars; and, tliou^ this name is often used to express 
the whole of the building, it is more jwjticiilarly appropriated to this 
part of it. Although a vast number of ages have elapsed since thp 
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tbundatioii, fifteen of the columns yet remain entire; they are iioin 
seventy to eighty feet in height, mid are masterly pieces of masonry; 
their pedestals are curiouaty worked, and appear little injured by the 
hand of time* "Hie sliafts are eiifluted up to tlie top, and the capitals 
tire adorned witti a profusion of fret-work. 

“ From this hall you proceed along, eastward, until you arrive at 
the remains of a large square building, to which you enter through a 
door of granite. Most of the doors and windows of tiiis apartment 
are still standing; they are of black marble, and polished like a mir¬ 
ror: on the sides of the doors, at tlje entrance, are bas-reliefe of two 
figures at full length; they represent a man in the attitude of stabbing 
a goat: wi th one liand he seizes hold of tiie animal by the horn, and 
tlvrusts a dagger into his belly with the other; one of the goat’s feet 
rests upon the breast of the man, and Ihe otlier upon his right arm. 
Tius device is common throughout the palace. Over anotlier door of 
the .same apai'tment is a representation of two men at full length; be- 
hiud tliem stands a domestic, holding a spread umbrella: they are 
supported by large round staffs, appear to be in years, have long 
beards, and a profusion of hair upon their beads, 

“ At the south-weat entrance of this apartment are two large pil¬ 
lars of stone, ujHin which are carved four figures ; they are dreied in 
long garments, and hold in their hands spears ten feet in length. At 
this entrance, also, the remains of a stair-case of blue marble are still 
risible. Vast numbers of broken pieces of pillars, shafts, aod capitals, 
are scattered over a considerable extent of ground, some of Uiem of 
such enonnoua size, that it is wonderlul to think how they could have 
been brought whole, and set up together. Indeed, all tlie remains of 
these noble rums indicate their former grandeur and magnidcencc, truly 
worthy of being the residetice of a great and powerful monarch; and, 
whilst viewing them, the mind becomes impressed with an awful so- 


lenuliiy f \V hen we consitler the celebrity uf this vast empire, once 
the patron of tlie aria at id sciences, and the seat oi a wise and liourish- 
ing trovemnaent. Tvben w'e retluct on the various changes and revolu¬ 
tions it has undergone, at one {>eriud a lield for tite daring ambition of 
an Alexander, at another for the enthusiastic valour of an Omar; we 
must consequently ft.«l the strongest conviction lA llie mulalhlity of 
ah human events! Exclusive of tiiese more antient inscriptions already 
mentioned, are othei'S of a modem date, able to be read, as well as 
some ill the Syriac cliaracter; the whole of winch the celebrated ilr, 
Niebuhr has accurately oopied and published. Being destitute my¬ 
self of all materials necessary for copying inscripltoiis, and at the same 
lime ignorant of the rules of architecture* 1 have refrained from enter¬ 
ing into a diffusive account of this celebrated palace. What I thought 
most worthy of notice, I have endcavourerl to describe to llie best of 
my abilities* 

To tills authcDtic, unadorned description of the PersepoUtan ruins 
Mr. Francklin lias added, in a future page, tlie passage from an an- 
dent I’eiwo manuscript called Rouzut al Seva* containing the 
na tive account alluded to above of its erection. 

* Zt is related by historians that King Gemsheed removed the 
scat of government, which was formerly in the pnivince of Stjestaun, 
to Fais; and Uiat in the neighbourhood of Shimue, having taken, in 
a spot of ground of twelve ftufeugs in length (48 English miles), he 
tlierc erected such a palace, that in the seven kiiigtioms of the world 
there was nothing lliat could equal it. The remains of that palace, 
and many of the pillars on it, are visible to this day j and he caused 
the palace to be called Chthnt Minar, or Forty Pt//#rrr. Moreover* 
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when tfie Suu, quitting the sign Pisces, in the heavens, hacl entered 
Aries, Gemsheed, having assembled ail the princes, nobles, and great 
men of his onpire, at the foot of hts iinperiaJ throne, did on that daj 
institute a grand and solemn festival; and this day from henceforth 
was tilled the NaitruK, or T'iist Day of the New Year, when the 
foundation of Peraepolis was laid/ 

“ It is further obsened, in the Jetmn Ar^, a book of Persian chro¬ 
nology, that Queen llomaie, who fiouriahed about 800 years after 
Gemsheed, added a thousand columns more to this palace. Such are 
die Persian accounts, which are believed by the present natives to be 
true ones; but 1 should presume, that, until the antient cbaracterH on 
the walls can bedecyphered, no account of this place, cither Grecian 
or Persian, or any other, can be depended upon as genuine or authen¬ 
tic, as tliey are unquestionably of an antiquity tar beyond the records 
of any language now known in the world*." 

From the above extracts the fact of the figures delineated on the 
walls having been intended as a representation of the procession in 
honour of the birtWay of one, at least, of the antient emperors of 
Persia, fe established beyond all doubt, and that, also, of the astrooo- 
Ducal allusion of the sacred sculptured animals, which have nearly all 
relation to the zodiacal asteristns, as the Imt, the bu/l, the ram (Aries^) 
and the gonf (Capricorn,) repeatedly pierced by the sacrificing knife 
is as plainly demonstrated. The «triumphal car" is doubtless the 
chariot of the sun ; the led horses are the horaes of the stm, of the 
celebrated N es£ak breed ; and the whole procession greatly resembles 
that described in a former page of the Persian monarch, marching to 
battle in all the pomp of Asiatic magnificence. But the sovereign 
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intcndeti by the sculptures of Peraepolia was of no modem dynasty | 
those sculptures probably allude to a period to wltich regular iilstory 
does not ascend : a period beyond even the grasp of tradition itself, 
The figure sitting in a chair, with his feet resting on a stool, with a 
long stafl', or sceptre in his hand, and Iwhind whom stands an attend’- 
ant holding over liim an umbrella, tlie mark of royal dignity in Peraia, 
is probably meant for that sovereign himself, receiving the respectful 
homage of hia subjects, arranged below Itini in bug army, dressed in 
the vestm eats of tlieir respective countries, and loaded with tireir various 
produce. The figure elevated above svith the bird's wings issuing 
from hb middle, and on whicii he rests buoyant iu the air, b that of 
MiniRA, the Persian gpd, whose worship may be supposed to have 
dourbhed in its meridian glory, when tlib edifice was erected. It b a 
figure Gometimesocenmngon the more antieat Darics, which are disr 
tin'miahed on the reverse either by tliis symbol, or an archer, with his 
bow bent, in act to shoot. On the other side b the Persian monarch 
cTottned. They were first coined by Darius Hyataspes, and called 
Darics, alter liim, who began to reign 518 years before Chrbt, 

The mote antient inscriptions on those walla* in cliaracters of a py¬ 
ramidal form, unintelligible at this day even to thePersees tliemadves, 
and those best skilled in the antient languages of Persia, seem irrefra* 
gably to prove tlic high antiquity here contended for in their tavour* 
Tliat the Persecs should not be able to decypher their meaning b 
strange, indeed; if it b in Persia, as Sir W. Junes, the most eminent 
of those Persian linguists, intbniis us, indie preliminary dissertation to 
die Asiatic Researches, that, “ we are alone to seek (or gamine Persiarit 
as fur French in France, and for Italian in Italy" In another place 
he acquaints us, that, as Zerdusht was only a reformer, in India may 
be discovered the true source of the antient Persian religion, which 
ought to imply some similarity m language, at least in matters con- 
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uectcd With religioti, by a race so eotirely devoted to religious exercises 
as were botU Persians and Indians i and undoubtedly that aiiniiarity 
exists, tiiougb wliosoever will c^ist Im eye over tlie plate of antknt 
Penitift teiters, copied ^^om die ZiLsa for the express purpose of ex- 
hibitiagthal character, by a native of Yeitd^a Persee, then ia Bengal*, 
ivill not be stinick with the resemblance; the Persepolitan being a very 
shnpk clmracter, consisting, like those found at Babylon, of a straight 
line and an angular figure, occasionally varied in their position; while 
the ^end is particularly involved and complex in its Ibrination. 

AVith I'^pect to the reniarkable sLnuhtude subsisting between tiiose 
more antient and undecyphered characters under consideration, tiie 
reader, by casting his eye attentively over the plate in this volime, 
oil which the inscriptions at Persepolis and those stamped on thJ 
Babylonian bricks are respectively engraved, will perceive their getieml 
resemblance in the most striking point ci view j a resemblance, that 
demonstrates their having been executed by a race possessing the same 
sj'mboUc character, and animated by the same spirit of superstition. 
\V c liave seen that Alandesloe, one of the most inteltigeni of the early 
travelers who visheti these rnina, or about A.D. 1638, describes the 
characters at Persepolis as “ iriaiiguhr^ pyramidal, or like o^iiaka 
and, in fact, amidst them we obsene in either divison the pyramid 
and the tnangie constantly recurring; the former the known em¬ 
blem ol' the solar ray , the latter of the igneous element. J n general, 
the symbolic designations in both inscriptions, however varied, may be 
described as compoimded of the tm elementary charactere here en¬ 
graved, which, in reality, are the basis of all of them, as the reader, by 
a uuiiiite examination of both^ will clearly perceive- 
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To iiuaglne with some writers that these character;, so abundant 
and so elaborate* were placed as mere ornaments on the doors, or 
round the windows at Persepolis, where they are found in the greatest 
profusion ; ot, with others, that they were the o^pring of the eapii- 
cious whim of the architect, though the former opinioD b sauctiohed 
by the learned Hyde—these are suppositions in my opinion without 
the least tbundation*. The conjecture tliat they were intended as a 
kind of charm, or taimmatif to avert the power of evil dremoDS from 
iiyuiing the edifice, b far more reasonable, as being in unbon with the 
prevailing superetition of those early ages, and the doctrine of good 
and evU genii contending for the empire of the universe, Sucli a 
talbman* we have remarked, b mentioned in the Jerusalem talmud, 
as Intended to have been placed on the summit of the Tower of Babel, 


* Me iwEPiii jddicf, Hydf,} Mehuaetemt ncm suqt tittne nee pro UftrU intemleliantur. 
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to secure eveu that profane structure from Jemouiacal fury*. 
Whether they were used as talismans or not, they were, doubtless, 
the sacred and solemn characters under which the mysteries of the 
antieiU Persian ajid Bahyloiiiaa religion—-an astronomical religion, 
it will he recollected—were concealetl ; forbidden to vulgar investi¬ 
gation, and known only to the priesthood and the initiated, ’ 

In the ArchiBologja, voL xiv. p, 55, there is an account, by Dr, 
Hulme, of a sun-baked brick in his possession, which has the figure 
of a LION impressed upon it, with an inscription in a diflerent auU 
doubtless much later character, of which Air, Henley, in the same 
volume^ at p, S06, has, by his profound knowledge of oriental 
tongues, discovered the meaniiig to be, a brick hakeo in the 
SUN, He conceives the animal impressed upon it to t)e a large dog, 
and takes it to be intended for Sirius, the dog-star ; but from the 
former symbol so often occurring amid these ruins, and the wide 
dissimilitude in many points between the theological systems of 
Chaldasa, and the nation so particularly devoted to the worship of 
the dog-star, it is most probable the figure, much abraded, and 
therefore doubifuly was intended for the lion, the Babylonian 
symbol of strength and glory, and their partiality to which was 
evinced by the great standard of the empire having for its insignia 
the sun rising on the bosk ^ a recumbent iion, of which the reader 

may see an engraving from Hyde in the sixth volume of Indian 
Antiquities. 


Sm a quotitt*)!! fmm that Targom, m a pranding pa^e of tki* wori. 
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ObSEUVATIONS on the IBIPORTANT PeRSEPOLITAN MoMUMEN'I' 
RECENTLY IMPORTED INTO EiTROPE, AND ENGRAVED BY M. 
M [LLIN; EXUIRTTING THE SYMBOLS OF THE ANCIENT ZoDIAC 
OF ChALDJ£A. 

Of the more Rtitient aud genuine Persepolitan chaiae.ters a 
character i^bich is so well described by Sir W. Jones, as resembling 
'* the head of a javelin, or (to use the words of a botanbt) a leaf 
kctt¥i€d and ianced*“ both simple and in combination as above 
described, by far the largest and most important collection has been 
presented to the literary world, from a marble monument lately 
transported to Europe, in the publication of M, Mill in, superin- 
tcndaiit of the national Museum at Paris, surmounted on both 
sidto with many curious figures of animals, on which he has made 
some judicious observations, though, tn supposing them to allude 
to the descriptions of animats and persons in any composition of 
the age of Hystaspes, I cannot but consider hitn as palpably 
wrong. That he should not have instantly perceived that the 
symbols engraved upon it are zodiacal, and have a reference to 
the oldest sphere which human genius formed, that proud gift to 
man of him who made the heavens! and whose fires were first 
lighted on the shores of the Euphrates, appears to me astonishing 
in so profound a n^^ythologist, M. Milltn*s publication, however, 
is a work of deep antiquarian research, and from itsp^es a strong 
light has been reflected on many of the most precious monuments 
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of classira/ antiquity lliat once adorned the palaces of Asia and the 
temples of Greece, Tltis nio«t vaiiiablf> PersefKjlitan monument was 
brought from Persia, by Count Michaux, the celebrated botankt» wSio 
aecj<lentally found it in llte ruins of a pabce below Bagdad, near the 
Tigris, railed the gardens of Semlnmiis, It haa the appciirujice of 
having been rolled in the ^ratera of that river, before being worked. 
Its form he describes as round, long, and mther flattened; one^ foot 
and a half liigli, and one foot wide, " I ts pi/nimitliti tbnn, sacred to 
the religion of the Pci'siaos, .seems the most aj>propriate for tlie delbea- 
tion of figures that have an evident relation to their religious worship. 
It is worked on its two fkcea, each of which is divided into two se<v 
turns. In the superior s[jaoe are the emblematical figures; tlie inferior 
contain a the inscription 

M. Millin frankly confrsses that what he offers, by way of explana¬ 
tion JiBspeeting the sculptured figures, is merely conjectiiral. “ f do 
not pretend/’ he says, ” to develope the relation which they brar 
among themselves, nor to render comprehensible an amigma so ob^ 
senre as the sense of the (iiscription, which, if dccyphered, would 
doiiUlesfi give the full explanation of them. It is a subject for the 
protbtmd meditatiou of those who make the Peosepofitan moniTmeuts 
their study. I confine myself to tlie idea that, in all prebahiUty, it 
was a. Uii^man; a preservative against the malignant operations of 
an evil genius,^ 'riiere can be no doubt of this monumental remain 
having an immediate reference to the system of the Persian supersti¬ 
tion ; which; it inustlie repeated, was of an astronomical nature, and 
most of the objects dcsignuted upon it' arc decidedly cunne^^cd with 
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tliose of tiie iphtrt : the ruost untient ^phercj iidivei^d doim to iin by 
Ptolemy from an Asiatic source, and which contained only 4S conr- 
steUatiou-H. 1 do not assert this from any aiisiety to support a favou¬ 
rite Irjpuihesis ; tor it is die result of a long and minute attention to 
die objects engraved upon it, ^rofes^ac and fanciful as they are ; and 
there is scarcely one figure, siiuple or compound, among them, lliat 
has not some relation to the sidereal host, wliiJc many of them are 
actual axtcrhim. To what object, indeed, except die iiBAVf;xs, 
should a laouumeiit have rclereuce, which has engraved on. one of its 
faces the solar okb, lu a disk darting forUi iiiteiise flames, and sur¬ 
rounded by stars, for, tliougli two stars only appear on this mutilated 
fragment, in it^ entire state lliere were probably otliera; or the two 
exhibited iiiay represent the tnorning and the ecemag stars. But. let 
us proceed to die examination of die curious particulars, by which, if 
1 aiu not mistaken, will be proved that we have obtained, at length, 
that grajid desideratum in astionomy, a large iwrtionof the symbolic 
asterisiiis that adomtxl the ANCiEs r Babylonian seiiBME, 

The moMument, divided into two sections, b engraved on two 
large plates, marked in M. Millins publication, to 1,4*-page 58 and 
63, as numbers 8 and 9* la tlie first plate, or No. S, a vast serpent, 
which our author, from its form and magnitude, thinks of tho Boa- 
species, iviUi its enormous winding folds, incloses the superior ridge 
aud a considerable portion of that division of the marble. On in¬ 
specting the celestial globe die reader will ohsert'e, Uiat a very cou- 
spicuous constellatiun, wliich we denominate SERi*£NTAaius, usurps 
also a vast portion of the nortliera hemisphere, aud was particukriy 
known to the Persians by the name of Ophiucus, Serpens Ophiuci^ 
genemlly considered as one constellation. It was the Ahritnan, or 
evil genius, of that mylJtology, whose precise date baflBcs all our 
conjectures. 

tf 2 
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I'be scuiptured %uie that next cpccurs under the exteuded serpent 
ii» the ScospiON, a weil-knowii zodiacal astcrism ; and, if the reader 
will please to conGult anj good celestial globe, he will thcae perceive 
Uiat the Scorpbn is placed, oa the sphere exactly under that of Ser- 
peulmius, and dial tlie right foot of Ophiucus even rests upon the 
body of tliat asterisui. 

'Jhere next occure on the plate a singular kind of bird, which, from 
its form and crooked bill, appears to he a bird of prey, and M. Millin 
thinks it to be a species of Haws; ^.^^ccipjVre^, LJ a bird equally 
venerated by both Pereians and Egyptians, as an emblem of the sun, 
and of light*. It is impossible for us precisely to know what animals 
of the bestial or winged kind, or what compounded of beast, bird, 
and fish, were inserted by the Babylonian astronomers on their most 
ancient sphere; they were probably in many respects difltrent from 
those that have descended down to us from the Greeks, and a few of 
them have already been pointed out on the authority of Mr. Costard 
on the Chaldsean aslionomy; but in the northern hemisphere the 
eagle, which was both an emd/tm 0' the. sun and a bird of prey, holds 
a conspicuous station. In some ancient schemes of the heavens it 
is called the Vulture; according to tl>e later system invented by Greek 
fobulists, the vulture that preyed upon the liver of Prometheus—but, 
according to Hyde and Ulug simply denominated Voctur 
VOL A ns; €q qmd^ qnanm ‘oolatu, nlas pondi/f. In other ancioit 
Persian fables, Hyde tells us, it is called Aquila Nigba, the hlut^k 
eagle ; and of this eagle, not veiy remote from the serpent, the pre¬ 
datory bird in question may luive been the prototype. The succeeding 


* Sm Kflna ApeJta, p. C3, *itn, Remic, ie»). 
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lurdt M. Millin, its contigumtiao, thinks to be of the galiin&ceaus 

kHtdf and detenuines to be the Dodo, or Dog do, ask was caUed bj 
the Peraians. This name, he says, is also givcD to the mother of 
Zoroaster, because the Dodo lays very numy eggs, and is an emblem 
of tecundity. Whatever truth there may be in this statement, it is io- 
disputable, is has been intimated betbre, tlrat the old Chaldean sphere 
contained an asterism called the htn and chicken*^ by which was meant 
the shming cluster b tlie neck of tlie bull, denoininated the Pleiades, 
and this astensm existed on the s[d)ere a thou^nd years before eillier 
Zoroaster, or the Dodo, his pretciidcil mother, was bora!* 

The two next figures exhibit a strange compound of the parts of 
animals of widely dilierent specxiis; the first having the body ot a 
serpenty the beak of a bird of prey, die ciest of a and a moin .* 
the second having, also, the body of a serpent^ with a /b«’jr head, 
surmounted by two horns; a third anmiat follows, evidently of the 
tptdj kind: M. Milliii thinks it the/acAra^/, so common in Peraitu 
At these siin^iar combinations our wonder will be considerably dimi^ 


• It will be bensj pcrlmpe, ob«iryrii tbat there existed in antiquity fwa the qm 

rLe/nntffT, tZie ntJier llte rt/mtur, of die Magian reli^blt. The Ant is suppmed \o have been 
a Babylottima, and to have tim^ht ibc C!hjtldsi£Wii utraainmy ; die webod flbujfahed m the mgq 
of Dviuh Hyfilupes; but ali ibat ia nuerted respeetipf the fomeT Zoroiutes^andmll Uu: 
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nished on reHectuig, that in the teuipte ot:' Belus, an described bv 
Berosas ia Synceilus*, the hand of tlie painter bad diM^omted the 
walls and the ceiling with embletnattcoJ designs^ aliusivc to the birth 
of nature and the first pnnciplea of things: some of the dgures com* 
blning in one androgynous body the two sexes^ and others being 
compounded of the parts of jnen and beasts, 'fliat tlie body and 
extremities of were also, sometimes, added to the belerogenDt>us 
mass, cannot be wondered at in a lace ulto owned the lisli-^od, 
OANNIES, for tlieir first instructor in arts and sciences, and whose 
fonn would naturaliy enter into their system of hieroglyphic delinea¬ 
tion. Their exact conceptionsf in fortning these mysterious imaec^ 
cannot now be tatimmed, as the inscriptions that explained them 
cannot be interpreted. Most probably, bou’ever, they were so sculp¬ 
tured to represent the diSbrent qutilities of the objects and animals^of 
whose parts they were composed, as the strength of a limt the cunning 
ot the serpen/, the ferocity' of a bird of prej^, &c, Jfec, as vested in the 
hgure tluia delineated. This ancient system of blending in one mYS- 
tenous emblem the parts of various aniinals, with due deference be it 
remarked, has been, in part, adopt)ed in Llie sacretl scriptures them¬ 
selves; tor it will be recollected, that in the consecrated cherubic 
symbol of the Hebrew-s, the x,ioN',. the boll, and the eaole, bear a 
prominent parL 

On the subject, also, of hams, being thus |]aiiicularly mentioned, I 
must be pardoned for repeating, that in eastern mythology they are 
Uic usual symbolic representations of light and gbry : they cieconite, 
with that view, the heads ot most ot the ancient heroes of the Pagan 
world, and are sometimes used, in that gense, even in the sacred 
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writings. We rc-ad in Esuihm of tJie hom» ^ tht nliaiTf and 
trifh pure gold, tlwt tiiej might more widely difliise the irradiations of 
their glory. Jupiter Ammon was Aorfied, and Alt?xantler usurped the 
symbol of his vaunted fatlier. TNIoses was homed, and Batx'lias was 
homed, i. e. rays of light, like horns, enconip:^sed their heads. 'Hie 
serpent, too, as a symbol, often occurs Ixjth in the Old and New 
Testament: of these the most etjns pic nous and memorable was the 
brazen serpent elevated in the wilderness. In its pointed allusion to 
Uiis celebrated reptile, that has played so conspicuous a jjait in the 
theology of all nations, Uie Aasyrkm mythology very inucli coincides 
with tliat of India, many of the Indian deities having their bodies 
invested with serpenis, in eastern mythology Uie symbol of life, and 
sometimes of iotmortatiitf, having their cxtreailiies terniiiiatijig like a 
hsb, in which Ibrm also Vishnu, himself, became incarnate in Ins tliird 
avatar. By the first of the fegures alxive-mentioned, one of the 
aquatic animals of the sphere was possibly Intended; rvliile in the 
/ion and the wolf, iiowever atlorned with hieroglyphic decorations, we 
ret'ognise two ot' the 48 constellations of the ancient sphere. 

Tlie surface of tlie reverse of this iniKiiitnent is, also, inscribed with 
two columns of characters, evidently written, as is demonstrated by 
an inspccUon of the plate, from tlte left hand to tihiif right, and, as M. 
.Milliii has well observed, with many new coiiibt^tions of die pyr$l( 
raidal character, wliidi circumstance seems to pmve the inseriptidn'^o 
Ire of rather a later date than the more simple charaeteraon the walls 
of Persepolis. It is surmounted by variona syniboiic desigus, which 
still faitlter prove it to be jjr connection with the solar superatltion^ in 
particular witli three stars inctosed in udisk, of wliicli the central hne, 
by its magnitude and elfulgeiice, indisputably meant for liic disk of 
the BUN,darts forth flames, similar, says M, Millin, to tliose that ac¬ 
company the thunder represented by the Greeks. Below them, on 
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the left, appear two altarSf each of which* on die front* is adorned 
with three reversed pyramids, the constantly Fecutring emblem on 
these monnments. Next tbUows an animal* which be denominates a 
tissipedc," adorned with prominenl horns* in a kneeling postnre, and 
whose head approaches in form to that of tliegaat. Without meaning 
impertinently to press the opinion, intimated above* that this fragment 
alludes to the sphere* I shall only beg leave to notice* that Ana, the 
altar* is designated among the 48 antient fxinstellations* and that the 
goat apparently alludes to Ca pat cork* a zodiacal asterism, This 
monster Is also winged and covered with sailes. Beneadi is a river, 
the waters of which seem to flow from two sources, and to imite their 
streams, tn order to lave the base of the representation. Near the 
inundation is a large nmKr, the point downwards, perhaps placed 
there, says our author, to indica^ the course of die river, as we now 
place arrows in our hydrographical charts. I presume to think diier' 
endy, and consider it as the Saoitta, or arrow, of the sphere* one 
also of the 48 old northern constellations, nor needed the course of 
the river to be so pointed out. That river I conjecture to be only an 
fusion tff wafer* designative of AQUAams* and the Sagitta possibly 
may be the arrow in the hand of Sagittarius ; the more conspi- 
cnoiis symbol being on some antient spheres placed for the entire 
astoism. 

By consulting any good schejne of the heavens, the reader will 
observe* that the objects and animals, above-mentioned* approximate 
very near to each other* in particular that Scorpio, Sa^ttarius, Capri¬ 
corn, and Aquarius, successively occurring on this monument, follow 
each other in the zodiac. The point of the arrow in Sagittarius inclines 
downwards. Near the effusion is another u/tor, adorned with two 
reversed pyramids; it bears* also, a pyramid placed horizontally, the 
point directed towards the river, lire form of some of these engraved 
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pyitumds bo greatly resembles ibc triangk of tiie sphen*. anutlier c>f 
the 48 old constellations, that aitUough to the aom of Mhfniiiu, sudi 
renowned geometricians, the invention of tliat asteristn is genendiy' 
reJened, yet I cannot but consider ii as having been exalted to tlie 
sphere Ijy tlieir elder brethren, both in the order of nature and in 
geometrical knowiedgie, the Chaida^an philosophers, who venerated it 
at once as one of tlie most perfect figures in science, and in theology 
as (lie most expressive symijol of their great god, the sun. 

An animal, more singular and complex in its formation than any 
preceding one, next occurs. The body is coverctl with scales; it lias 
the paws of a lign^ and the snout of a wiid boai't and has horns upon 
its head, not curved like tliose of the former animals, but straight. 
Tills association of the lion and wUd*!3oar, Af. Millin acquaints us, he 
had never observed on anv monument whatever before. Next is seen 
an aliar siniilar to llie preceding one, except only tliat the pyramidal 
figure upon it is placed perpendicularly; and after this altar finally 
succeeds an animal nearly resembling that just described, compounded 
of the parts of a fish, of a lion, anct a boar. The reason of Utis per* 
petual recurrence to the scaly tribe has been explained, as liavmg 
reference to the scaly investments that distiliguislied the fish-god, or 
Dagon of the Clmldasans, when, emerging from the abyss of the 
ocean, he by dtitf instilled into (hem tlie knowledge of tlic social and 
moral duties, with the arts necessary to life; and when the sun declined, 
again retired aud lay concealed in the bosom of tlie watery element. 
The remcmbnance of tliis wonderful amphibious being, the Dtifs 
Cetm of all Pagan antiquity, and supposed to have an immediate 
relation to the history of tlie great patriarch, who was so long an 
inhaljitaat of the deep, and taught laws and science to the renovated 
world, was ever present to their minds, and is conspicuous in every 
|}art ot' their mythology, 'I'he frequent repetition, also, of tlie hicro- 
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glyphic lion, accortllng to Mr. Francklin*. the symbol of empire 
among the anticnt Persians, for the reasons aboTe atlduced. must 
not be wondered at. With respect to the symbolic ifoar^ an ohl 
expio(Joel ssterism, but still preserved in the Indian, wliich was 
proljably, in many respects, similar to the Clialdsean sphere, under 
the^ame of Sisumara, or sea-fiogfj that animal acted too conspi- 
cuouji a part in the Syrian mythology, iiaving caused tlie deatli of 
Adonis, the 517K, la whoso worship this monument lias an un¬ 
doubted allusion, demonstrated by the slat's, the altars, and the 
oblations, sculptured upon it, to be neglected in the arrangement 
of its constellated objects. Here, also, we observe another instance 
of the striking similitude existing between the Assyrian and Indian 
systems of mythology j for the Vara, or boar, and the Sinq, or 
lion avatar, are among the most celebrated of the nine incarnations 
of Veeshnu, now generally cousidere4 as alluding to the progress of 
the sun in the heavens. No religious rites are more celebrated in 
all antiquity than those that have reference to the beautiful <ieified 
sovereign of Syria. The tears and wailings of the women, and 
the bitter lamentations of the priests, for the slain Adonis, or, as 
he is called in scripture, Thammuz, are recorded both by profane 
and sacred writers; as well as their unbounded joy, when, towards 
the conclusion of the festival, the dear deceased object of their 
aBfection was restored to life, which was called the av 
as his death was liis or dhapp€Qranc(i. These expressive 

Greek terms explain to us at once the mystery of the whole tran¬ 
saction ■ The boar, an obsolete constellation near the pole^ was the 
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emhkni of winter, which diminishes the light and heat of the sun 
during six mouths of the year; his oigtrur was timsdeati'oyedt anti 
lienee the boar is said to have wounded him in the groin. Having 
at length travelled through the six signs of the lower hemispliei?e, 
nietaphorically called the region of Pluto, he at the end of six 
months returned with renovated vigour and splendour towards 
those of the north, enlivening all nature with the genial warmth 
of his beams, and ditfnshig mirth and hilarity through cverj'^ bosom. 

The learned Mr, Costard, on the Chaldeean ustrunoniy^ has 
favoured us with a somewhat different explanation of the fable of 
Adonis having been killed by an enraged boar. He informs us that 
the Syrian month Hazlran, in which tliat event happened, b derived 
from the Chaldaic root llaair, or Hazira, signifying sm, porcus, a 
HOC, and the sun ffnishing his course, or apfiarent annual circle, 
wlicn Sirius rose heliacally, which, in very antient periods, took 
place in the same month ; that circumstance gave birth to the 
ingenious allegory of the young and beautiful Adonis being kiUeti 
by a boar*. In another place he hints, that on the most antient 
Egyptian sphere there might be drawn the sign of a boar; but 
whether that were the case or not, it appears to have been designated 
on the lunar zodiac of India, where the Boar's he ah (the head 
for the animal, like that of Aries (br the ram) fills the IBth divbion 
on the table of the Nac Sbattra, or mansions of the moon. The 
entire animal is, also, to be seen pourtrayed on the Chinese solar 
zodiac, engraved in the authentic volume of Kaempferf-, The 
course of my studies having led me very much into the investigatioa 
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of the eastern zodiacs, I have ventured to throw out these few hints 
as mere conjectures on the venerable but imperfect fragment of 
antiquity under comideratioii, which appears to me not only to 
allude to the soir’s annual progress through the Zodiac, combating, 
ns the poets feign, with the monsters of the sphere, but to be a 
part of tliat Zodiac itself. 

This mode of explaining the celebrated Persepolitan monument 
under consideration, every object sculptured upon it and every 
object at Persepolis has a direct tendency to justify. With respect 
to the monument, the sun and stars with their disks, and the pyra¬ 
midal figures frequently formed into stars and triangles themselves, 
will not permit us to doubt of it. In regard to Persepolis, Chough 
we must not directly call it a ieuipitt for it was a palace—hut it was 
a palace erected under the inllnenceof the splendid solar devolion, 
and dedicated to the suk, like the superb palace of that orb, so 
beautifully described by Ovid—dedicated to the sun, by the son 
OP TUB suw, whether it wereCai Khosro, or Jemshid. For what 
are the thousand col limits of Chelminar but so many expressive 
symbols of the solar ray, constantly represented in Egyyt and in 
Cbaldaeaby the conical form of the Obelisk, where Pliny has m- 
formed us that Obeusks were sacred to thestm, in the following 
forcible passage, ** Obeliscos, Solis numiki sacratos. Karliornra 
ejus argumciitum in effigie eat, et ita aignificatur nomine ,£gyptio*.” 
And how is the palace of the sun described by Ovid — 

Refitt erst fciblunibuft iiltK rolumnhi ; 

« Clara mJeante auro, Aaainiasrjut ImitanJic Pvrofio ! 
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Although almost grown too old for poetry ; yet, in allusion to 
what Herbert has told us of the rich gilding that once glittered on 
the columns of Persepolis, I will renture thus to paraphrase these 
lines of the Koihan bard :— 

Htgli Qn a lliQusADd columns imja’i], 

Pttri«pci[kk tJiy mdiiinl paJacr blazed ; 

Tlmse colimiiu, symboU of tlie lolor light, 

Wilh gold And bumin^gvmii int^itbely briglit! 

On ottJOiUj $iifik 111 deutbV obliiiaus 

Pour'd the rich flood of heoY^ii^i selberiaJ braoi. 

The Persepolitan astronomical monument which we have been 
considering was, we have seen, of a pyramidal form, the most pro¬ 
per, therefore, as before intimated, to record what related to the 
worship of the snii. It probably resembled the Hammaivim, or 
sacred images of scripture, Isaiah xvii, 8, which Spencer thinks 
were stones of a conical or pyramidal form, dedicated to the sun, 
and deposited in the temples of Jupiter Ammon*. Upon this the 
Ammonman characters were anciently written or engraved, and 
these probably are of that description, some of w'hich, resembling 
those of Persepolis, are said to have been recently discovered in 
Egypt. 

It has excited in my mind no inconsiderable degree of surprise 
that so profound an orieulal scholar as Dr. Hager has proved him¬ 
self to be by his work on the Chinese characters, and his pubUcation 
on the Babylonian Inscriptions, should have degraded the charac¬ 
ters inscribed upon our bricks, by representing them as mere 
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records of the names and places of abode of the feUricators of 
them, ill the same manner, he intimates, as the antient Roman 
bricks are inscribed with the names of the manufacturers and place 
of their manufacture in Rome- Surely the elaborate and length¬ 
ened details in the same character, though with occasiona) varia> 
tions, engraved on the marble recently commented upon, utterly 
refute any hypothesis so humiliating to the genius and scientific 
attainments of the Babylonian literati*. Would an inscription of 
that nature, for the characters are the same with only some new 
combinations, have been permitted to deface the walls and tJie 
windows of the Palace of the Khosroes } the supposition is in¬ 
credible, and the fact must be as I have previously presumed, 
upon a most extensive consideration of the subject, to state it in 
these pages. 

The name of arrorp-keaded^ bestowed upon these characters by 
himself and other authors, is veiy proper in more respects than 
one, as the arrow was a sacred symbol among the Persians; sagititt 
totit, the arrow of the sun, the great archer. Imbuit sagitfag phmbi 
primus Draco,—Seneca. He means the celestial Draco, pierced by 
the solar arrows. The expressive emblem was stamped on their 
principal coin, the Dorics : hence the well-known witticism of 
Agesilaus, recorded in Plutarch, that he had been defeated by 
Arlaxerxes, and driven out of Asia with ihtriy thousand archers, 
meaning the coin stamped with the figure of an archer, by which 
that prince had bribed over to his interest the principal persons in 
the states of Greece, 


- S« lloBcr tui tli« p. B7, ■ woiJi which [ only lately b^omt 
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OIVlNATfOJf BY’ ARROWS. 

Nor was tlw s-eaeration for this antient symbol less powerfully 
impressed upon the mimb of the Babylonians, than of the Persians, 
smce, as we have already observed, it was exalted to the sphere by 
that astronomieal raee of priests, and formed a eonspienous asterism 
among the old 48 eonstellations. It wa.s also employed in the most 
solemn ritesof their religion: they had, in fact, asortofrfrWfoa 
iy nrroa,., of which a curious instance is recorded in the p^e of 
holy writ. When Nebuchadnezzar was on his inarch to besiege 
Jeruralcm, he stopped to use this species of diyination. It is more 
clearly expressed m the Latin vulgate than in the translation; 
therefore I quote the former. Suii, flrr in 4,Via, capUe sri/ib,, 
Iluanim nariim, Jmnatinmtm gnai-ais; commiscijit sagittas et 
loterrogavit Teraphim, - Ezekiel, chap. xxi. ver. SI. When ’any 
enterprize of great moment.says Pococke, was to be undertaken 
by the Chaldmans, they consulted the sacred arrows, by writing 
upon them the names of the respective cities, or kings, they intended 
to assault: they mixed these arrows promiscuously in a quiver or 
some vessel set before an idol, their terapldm, and then drew them 
out. as lots are drawn: the name inscribed indicated the place or 

person whom the deity appointed to be first assailed: in the pre- 

sent casCj the lot fell upon Jerusaslem*^ 

In this relation we have evident proof that the antient Chaldean 
superstitions remained in their full vigour at the time this great 
prince marched to besiege Jerusalem, almut the year before Christ 


JL 327, 


* PocDiJie's Specitii. tliii, Arab. 
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000; fbf tlie Tkiiaphim, hferfl said to Imve been consulted* ireTe llu* 
old nietnUic planetary idols desca-ibed in the early partof tliis vohiiue, 
Ffom the same sacred autliority, also, we are able to ascertain another 
most important point in this disciissbu, respecting Persia. It has 
already- been observed that Xoroaster, tlte snpposetl founder of the 
Ma^an religion, Nourished tinder Darius Hystaspes* whose reign 
6onuoencetl 51^ years before Christ; but tlic whole system of the 
Magian supetstitionr we know fiem Isaiali* was established, and its 
rites in eictensire and vigorous cuitivatjonf above two centuries betbie 
fhat period. That prophet (Icnirished in the eighth centuty befote 
Christ; and in his eloquent book we find Jehovah, in direct ailuri'on 
tb ^ctr celebrated doctrine of thetffio prmerp/esj using the remarkable 
hxpresbions cited in a former page; \ form the Light, and I 
DarkKESS*. Isaiah siv. 6, 

■ After wandering through tfie immense field of Asiatic superstitions 
displayed in the preceding pages, and, in jiarticnlar, having dwelt S0 
long on the splendid Sabikn idolatry, and the mystetiouB cllaracters 
by which it was equally designated at Persepolis and Babykm,' it is 
Ingh rime, if possible, to solve the enigma, and dote the protTnefod 
discossion. To do Uiis satisfactorily we must once more turn our eyes 
fo that terra scnlptilium, that land of sculptured imagery, 1 wifi h'Ot 
absolutely say idolatry—to Ivdia! 

•'['hat the antientrace of Hindoos were as deeply immerajd as their 
neighbours of Assyria and Persia in the abyss of the Sabian siipersti. 
don has, I trust, been too decisively proved in my prior and more 
popular work, the ** Indian Antlquitjes;"*^ to need any fresh arguments 


• .Vt'rtmliti^Io'Dhiift liaiali Sitfan lo pixifiUcgy in tlif j^ear bc/ore iClirBt 7S7j and contiiiued 
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in these pages for tJm demonstration of the fiict. To this day many 
evident remains of that superstition and its ndkrious rites, especially 
that dreadful one of human sacrifice which ever attended it, cJtiat in 
that countiy. To Sir W. Jones, on tliis as on most other occasions 
of difficulty, must wc be indebted for a solution of the mystery. His 
profound researches into tlie history of Asia led to a most important 
discovery, which has in a great degree dissipated the darkness that 
shaded the anlient annals of Iran, or Persia, taken in its most extended 
limits, and, as his ou’n pen has well observed, has cast a gleam of light 
on the primeval history of the human race itself. From a rare and 
interesting Persian tract on twelve difi^nt religions, entitled the 
Dab£5tan, composed by a learned Mahommedan, named Ait/htan^ 
a native oi Cashmere, he collected that, long anterior to the time of 
Zerdusht, the religion of Hushang, a religion expressly founded on 
Sabian principles, extensively prevailed. The Dabistan contained a 
particular description of the several Persian temples, dedicated to the 
sun and planets, of the images adored in them, and of the magnifeeni 
p/we«r/<OTs to them on prescribed festivals; one of which, Sir William 
thinks, is probably represented by sculpture in tlie ruined city of Jem- 
shid,^ From that book he also learned, that a jwwerfbl monarchy, 
consisting of Hindu sovereigns, bad been established for ages in Iran 
before the accession of Cayumers ; that it was called the Maiiabadiau 
dynasty; and tliat many princes, of whom seven or eight only are 
named in tj»e Dabistan, and among them AIahbcl, or Maha Beli, 
tad raised dicir empire to the zenitli of human glory. That this great 
and mighty Bel us was the very same Belus, recorded as the fifth avatar, 
in the aotient Indian Annals, annals doubtless including, also, a great 
portion of those of Persia and Chaldaea, if they were not precisely 
the same, which this discourse of the learned president goes directly 
to prove; that Belus, the son of Nimrod, inventorsidcralis itcienti®, 


i6s 


who completed the Tower of Babel, and was the flcst puissant sove* 
reiga of the Higher Asia after the dispersion i it is scarcely pcjssibSe, 
considenng all that has before been said on the subji^t, ibr a moinent 
to iloiilit. 

Tu-sutisty liiiuscif ui respect to tlic important fact stated in the 
D^bistaii, lelatiTc to an Hindu nionarctiy having been aiitiently esta¬ 
blished in Iran, Sir William entered into that luinute investigation 
of the antieiit languages of Persia and India, of which, as the first 
linguist cd' his age, he was so full}' capable; and, after a strict examina¬ 
tion, with confidence declared to the Asiatic Society, that hundreds of 
Parsi nouns are pure Sanscreet, with no other cliange than such as may 
Ire obscTvcfi in U»e numerous I’ernacular dialects of India; that very 
many imperatives are the roots of Sanscieet verbs, and that even the 
moods and tenses of the Persian verb-substantive, which is the model 
of all tlie rest, are dedndble tram the Sanscreet by an easy and dear 
analogy. On perusing the Zend glossary, presented to the pubhe by 
M. Anquetil, in his famous Zbxoavesta, he was inexpressibly sur¬ 
prised to find tliai six or seven words in ten were pure Sanscreet, and 
even iome of their inflexions formed by tlie rules of the Sanscreet 
gnimuiiir. Now, he observes, M. Ajtqcetil most certainly, and 
the Fersitm compiler most probably, had no knowledge of Sanscreet, 
and could not, therefore, have invented a list of Sanscreet words; it 
is, therefore^ an auLheiitic list of Zend words which had been preserved 
in books or by tradition; and it follows tliat the language of the Zend 
was at le:»st a dialect of the Sanscreet, approaching perhaps as nearly 
to it as the Pracreet, or other popular idioms, whidi is known to have 
Ixs'u spcfkcii ill India two thousand years ago*,"" 


* NuthiibitnniUti^ llir«! nr^iuntntt, tt wtiuM be itiMjijientutitt in noi in iDfnRn ilie readvr, 
fr<i(n reetut infnnuatjan, (ba( Uie ambeniictty the UAttttTAy tt vunsequenth. 
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No mom powerful evidence, I am comrinccd, will be required for 
the union, political and neligioua, at some remote period, of these 
antient people, before the departure of the Hindus from Iran, never 
to return, for the regions nearer to Uie rmng the favourite objeet 
of tlreir adoration; and that we do not find die Devanagari character 
at Pereepolis, Sir AVilliam is of opinion has arisen Ikiui the circum* 
stance of llieir migration castivard having taken place /jrior to the 
eonstrtictbn of that antient palace. A better reason I submit, with 
all due deference, majf peiiiaps be given, Uiat the Devanagari fetters, 
believed by the Hindoos, as before remarked, to have been revealed 
to their great legislator by a toice from heaven, did not then eiiit-^for 
the “square Chaldaic letters," so nearly in his own opinion resembling 
the Devanagari, as to appear the same, before the latter were inefosed 
in ungular frames, were not then formed—the decalogue had not yet 
been writ fen by thejinger, nor promulgated by the voice, of Dbitt. 

Characters, only, not letters, and notadonii like those in the sister 
kingdom, called Ooiiam, of which so many specimens iiave been 
presented to the public by die late indefatigable General Valkncey, 
and many of tlieiii, also, of the dart or javelin form, like the Persepo- 
litau, were thmi only known. The powers of these cfiaracters are 
now Ic^t, aAer the lapse ot tliree thousand yearsi and were perhaps 
then fully known to none but tlie priesthootl, the only dajss of litemti 
in the undent world. Ookaw, in Irish aiid in SauBcrit, accordingto 
Vallancey, means mysterious, and if the first Hihenunn settlers, liis 


the ixrarcily of lli£ fcrls relaUMt In k are dQubtal by very high Indian Kbultu-i, 

hnw«ver^ of ft v^t empire tn vsry nulient perii>itft, mmpmiwg, unfler the naiue of a 

comiptifin of ElA^i, the grraler |Mirt of the Higher Asm, can he proved from the aitltcii atles- ' 

mtiuo of eUisaicul outhora^ and the deciiiion of nur great orientalist uiU still he Armlj o&lftbliiheil^ 

In the Afp£MiIX» t shaJi consider tbe «iil^ct nt eotuidcraUe leagth. 
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fkinutis AiRE-CoTif or iii other words Aracliosiaos, came, as be has 
assiduously laboured to prove by a great variety of euiious facts and 
an extensive display of oriental eruditlotit fro™ the confines of Persia 
to that country, they would naturally enough bring with them the 
tnysterious symbol of the Persian reli^on. We may^ therefore, safelv 
cotne to this cone)uston, that, although the precise date of the building 
of the superb palace of Persepolis cannot be ascertained, no more 
than can the exact period of the migrution eastward of the Hindoo 
nation, yet, that construction tocik place during the reign of the 
earliest dynasty established afltr that migration—when the vast em¬ 
pire of In AN still Nourished in unimpaired vigour;—at that period 
when Persepolis and Babylon were under tlie sway of the same 
powerfiil monarch, and under the infiuence of the same Sabfan super¬ 
stition. Then it was that these mystic characters, so impenetrable to 
modem scrutiny* were invented by that sacerdotal race, who bowed to 
the Bolar orb, and watched on its altars the never-dying flame. Then 
it was tliat they engraved them on the eternal jasper, that has preserved 
them in sneb perfection for the mute admiration of posterity. Nor 
ought it to excite antprise, that a race of such detenuined ignicolists, 
trained in the profoundest mysteries of Mithm, should wish to pre¬ 
serve inviolate fixim tlic profane vulgar the sacred symbols of their 
creed—that they should have recorded their veneration for Jire in 
diaracters that designated fihe, and their adoration of the sim by 
those that symbolized his rat. 


FIKIS. 




ShorUy wiU be published^ mi APPENDIX to this work^ t^tilaiulng' stEictures, 
too long for iDaertion here, lUuBtFatiTo of many pagsti^es in the preceding, jjagos, 
drrited from the sources of History and tbe Sacred W'ritbgB. It will abo he 
ctabelliahcil with an engraving of the aodiacal objects and aatemms pourtni|ed 
on the Peraepolitau moDument doscribed above, os well as with another of that 
particular brick mentioued in p. B7, which has the lion atamped upon it; doubt- 
loss, the MmiBisc Lion. The eiigriLviiig of the Pecsepolitan luODunieut, from 
the numerous figures upon it, will prove expetisive, hut the price of the Appendix 
shall not exceed haJJ aguis^a; thus making the eutire work one ovinea and 
A HALT, which, considering its elegance aud decorations, ail I, it is hoped, uot 
appear extruvugant, especially as aiinilar works on Oriental subjects are adver- 
tised at a Jar higher price. Subscribers, however, will please to notice, that it 
will be entirely at their option to purchase it, or not, as the preeepl volutue is 
complete teitkout iif although it may be gratifying to tbe antiquary to have the 
important aubjocb above discussed, in some iustances, more lubmteJy iuvestl- 
galed. Sluce this work went to press, I have been informed that some very in- 
tereatiug accauntB bare been tnuismiUed from Asia relative to an actual change of 
the course of the great river Euphrates, liaviug taken {dace at some remote «ra 
in the vicinity ol' Babylon, by which event many geographical difficulties may be 
cxplaiuecl. In die preccfling pages, too, no uotice has been taken of the obeliba, 
130 feet ui height, said by Diodorus to have been erected in Babylon by Semi 
ramls, hewn in one solid mass oOt of the luountomE of Armenia, and conveyed 
thence on lafle down the Kuphrutes to that capital. The apparcot incredibility 
of tbe fact in that infimt state of mechanical ackmce:, and the entire silence of 
travellers concerning any remains of so vast a column, occasioned the omission, 
which shall be rectified in the Appendix; for it must, by this time, be evIdeiTt to 
the reader, that iiothiog was impossible to ao persevering a race. They, who, 
by their skill in mechanics, cmdd raise pyrainidal mountains, might certainly, 
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by tile saijie skill, remove them. Should any ihigiiieiits of tliai coluDui ever be 
recoverjMl the deep mbratiB ui which for agea they bite's huu buned, m it 
probably conteioed an i^scbiption, it will thi*n be seen what waa the real 
r^aracterat that time used iu Babylon, and whelhtT it waa dktiuct from that im- 
the bricky m our posaeasion. in the proposed Appendix a mote 
complete LisT.(alphabetically imonged) of the Subacribera iduilt appear ihati that 
grren beiowf, which, thoogb truly respectable, is by uo means sufficient to jeiuu- 
wemte'tbe author fb^ iIm^ expensefi incurred in the couose of this publicatioti. 
Subscriptions, tliete'fdte. to meet tliose expenses, will coutmue to lie received at 
the British Museum, and by TMr, Murbat, Albemarle-strcet, at oni: ooinza 
A^D A HAt.F, including tlie APPEN DIX, 
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ne &Ai«it]LirPTCY luf iftMToJ mrtt^ BackMiUrtSy I^eitari. Whitb^ CoChIaVB:^ md 
Co, 0 / /Ir«l-#<rrff j having tkravn up^n mp kandt all the rmtfiiiiii^ nmoid tapies aj tcatH, 
hath (■ pta$€ and porfr^, lam €mpaU^ mat mart t§ hetoma mp oam in mptet 

ta ikt fofhming Pubiicati^nt. 


I, THE ANTIEKT history OF INDIAj Id |wo voliuneap qiuirtOp wilh iinisH^rotji ta- 
gn&Tl4i|[v illu«trmjve of Umt Historybts Jdd^ Iwki ^ §friMi: but Any BookjcUcr 
inclined to rE-pnat it, u& It boa of late been mucli inquined for^ abnIL bavc i bbend 
profit rLIdi\« 1 hrm, imd tlie cupper^plalea rtc to good pr-eseTTsitiouH 

IL *rHE MODERN HISTORV OF INDIA j comio^ijcing At tfa^ period when tfae former 
teitnlmled^ and continued doiFra to tbe SubTer^ioii of tlie Mogul Empu^, by tbe Dc- 
Cbrojirnieat of Sliuh Auloni, In IlOB- Price &#. 

<J> An elegant and ocenmte coloured Map op Iniha, by ArraifAtuiel], h given vith ibe fii^t 
volume. 

IlL ENDIAN ANTlQL'ITlfciS; or* DuaertalionA^ on ibp fLeliglott. Lnwa^ OoTejnment, und 
Comtneree, of ttie AntiunL tudiuu* eampared vfith tboM of EgypU Ptiraa, and Greece, 
In ieven voliunia ocUvn = cootaioiilgp rn tbe whole. Twenty -eight Engmvingi on qnaito 
plates. PnCe 4f. Si. 

Any of the Vulum« may be bad separately to complete «t 9 ^ 

JY. WESTMINSTER AEBEyiaPoemi with a l^e translation of the ^Ldi pus TraAKBtf pfi 
of Sophocles, that chef u'ceuv^e of Antiquitt ; wilh TWee capitHl EogtiTings*. 
in royal c»eui^’o^ Pnee If. bf. 

V* OF RICHMOND FULL, iFoem, wrtb Engnivinga^ in unperial qmrto i; ahont seventy 
copies only remain. They cBDiiot be *old ander It* 10#. 


<1^ The ftbove are pow to be had only of the Avthqb, at the BfitTisti Muint3Bi. 
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